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post-office in 1877 as second-class mail matter, in accordance 
with the Postal Laws and Regulations. Our Western < ffice 
was opened in Chicago, in September, 1882. 





OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

Phe Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms eash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prave our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their ie at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Sota, 44) the above offer is to actual “ subseribers,” and 
only to them; (2) it holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comylaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other we guarantee 

swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust. trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 








Put up tbe stove in time. 

Trim the currant bushes now. 

Strike a furrow in the low place in the wheat 
field. 

Dry some corn in the oven and let’s have some 
mush right off. 

The band will soon begin to play as we march 
on to those 200,000. Just wait a bit. 

Fix that corn crib so that rats must stay out, 
and don’t you remember that at-one end the rain 
beat in last fall ? 

Everybody ought to have a ‘meal room” on 
the first floor on the breezy side of the house, and 
keep all stuffy and odor-laden air out of it. 

Don’t be nibbling between meals or you will 
have dyspepsia after awhile. You must have a 
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| are my Jewell strawberries. 


| September they were almost dead. 


‘butter business. 
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Practical not Faney Farming. 


It will take some people six months to find out 
that the FaR:: JouRNAL js right, ahout the pig 
But it is right nevertheless. 

We read of somebody who dries tomatoes with 
good success. She cuts them in two, crosswise, 
with the skins on, and dries them in the oven. 
The wise woman before she stews tomatoes will 
first squeeze out a large proportion of the water 
they contain. 


Weare sorry to say that Peter Tumbledown goes 
to bed with dirty hands. Soapand water are cheap 
and he could easily wash his hands in the evening 
if he only would. The consequence is that the 
pillow cases, sheets and his night-shirt all get a 
great deal dirtier than they need to. This makes 
extra work washing for Mrs. Tumbledown, who 
already is pretty: well worn out, . To say nothing 
avout his feet ! 


How blest the man who in these peaceful plains 
Plows his paternal field ; far from the noise, 
The care and bustle of a busy world ! 

All in the sacred, sweet, sequestered vale 

Of solitude, the secret primrose path 

Of rural life, he dwells ; and with him diwell 

Peace and content, twins of the sylvan shade, 

And all the graces of the golden age. 

THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN, 

BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

How I managed a garden for so many years 
without a suffle hoe I scarcely know. The one I 
I have is much like the new moon in shape, and 
hence is called the Crescent weeder. To cut 
weeds at a 2.10 gait itis only necessary to learn the 
motions and to keep the blade sharp. I found 
mine ‘‘just splendid” for cutting sprouts and 
weeds unéer the droopiiy branches of raspberries 
and around gooseberries and currants. It cut the 
weeds without jarring the canes or disturbing 
the roots. Put the Crescent weeder alongside of 
the steel rake as a weed slayer. 

The heaping of soil around fall set canes and 
vines is a great protection through the winter. 
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50 Cents a Year. 


runners, pruned the roots and dipped them in 


Paris green water.and dusted them with sulphur. 


I then transplanted them into fresh soil which I 
dressed with wood ashes. I am sorry to hear that 
others are having the same experience with the 
Jewell. 

I feel disposed to sympathize with Mr. Biggle 
in the gloomy views expressed last month. Just 
as my melons and cantaloupes were about to 
ripen, the vines were blasted by the dampness and 
hot sun, and the crop was a failure. After fight- 
ing the rose bugs for two weeks and saving a por- 
tion of my grapes, the rot came and left me 
scarcely enough to eat, Then we had a week of 
foggy, murky weather and the leaves blighted 
and the fruit did not ripen. In addition to all, 
the. grape curculio has stung two-thirds of the 
fruit, and the caterpillars are devouring the leaves 
tliat the blight did not destroy. 

The soil of a garden should not be left bare 
through the winter. Itis better to have it covered 
with vines, crab grass and weeds than to have it 
uncovered. It is however a great deal better to 
burn the trash and sow with rye early this month. 
When this is up and the ground freezes, cover all 
with a coat of stable manure. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 87. 
* BY JACOB BIGGLE. 


A great deal is said in the agricultural papers— 
FarM JOURNAL included—about lawyers monop- 
olizing the public offices to the exclusion of better 
people—especially farmers—and there seems to 
be some grounds for complaint, but since a ma- 
jority of lawyers are probabiy the sons of farmers, 
the case is not quite so bad as some writers would 
makéls believe. In saying this I do not want it 
understood that I am in favorof giving the offices 
to lawyers, forI am not. They should have their 


| share, say one out of every hundred, in accord- 
| ance with my estimate of their importance in the 


Last fall I set a row of raspberries in a low, wet | 


spot and made a mound around each cane. They 
came through in good order and have made a 
luxuriant growth. Young grape vines, especially 
the tender kinds, are benefitted by being covered 
several inches deep with earth. 

I have seeds three years old, peas, beans, toma- 
toes, etc., that have not been touched by insects. 
When put away a bit of gum camphor was wrapp- 
ed in paper and put in the bottom of the packages. 
A dusting with pyrethrum powder would probably 
be equally effective. 

This matter of testing small fruits is not only 
expensive but vexatious. There, for example, 
After doing well 
for a year they have now gone back on me. In 
August the rust struck them and by the middle of 
Examining 


| the roots of some of the best plants I found they 


were being devoured by lice. I cut off all dead 


touch of it now or you wouldn’t want to nibble. | leaves and most of the large ones, took up the 
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community, and not ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred, which they will take if they are allowed to. 
But further than this I am not prepared to go, 
even though they did their full share of the chores 
on their father’s farms when boys. 

Iam reminded to say this kindly word for the 
lawyers by a piece I read recently in one of my local 
papers evidently written by a member of the legal 
profession. The author, whoever he may be, is a 
pretty hard hitter, and it seems to me that what 
he says will prove wholesome reading for quite 
a number of people who have the office worm, 
not only in my own neighborhood, but in other 
parts of the country. It would even do no harm 
to have it read at the next Farmer’s Club and 
Grange meeting. We farmers must never forget 
‘the other side” of all questions, nor hesitate to 
‘‘own up” whenever the opposite side gives us a 
true thrust at a weak joint in our armor. If we 
are made to wince we need not be ashamed of it. 

Our lawyer scribe is criticising the remarks of 
Mr. Mortimer Whitehead, at a Grange meeting— 
and Bro. Whitehead is fair game, for he does not 
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spare the lawyers, does he?—and this is the sub- 
stance of what he says: 

It is quite clear that the farmers are responsible for the 
prominence of jawyers in politics in rural districts. No 
lawyer in any rural county, and nearly all of them are 
rural counties, has enjoyed office without the assistance 
of the farmers, and the moment they come together to 
remove the lawyers from political life that moment the 
lawyers must go. 

All politicians, farmer politicians as well, have a very 
kindly feeling for the lawyers when they are out for office. 
As soon as a man makes up his mind that he would like 
to have some nomination from his party, the first place he 


visits to have the matter talked over is the county town, | 


and the first man he hunts up when he gets there is some 
lawyer. 

This may be an improper thing for him to do, but he 
does it. Hesees all thelawyers of his party that he knows 
who will give ear to his cry. If he is fortunate enough 
to secure the favoring smile of his lawyer friends he feels 


that he has done a good day’s work, for the first day, in | 


his attempt to get his heart’s desire. The first thing he 
talks about when he arrives home is to tel] his wife that 
the lawyers are al) for him and he rather guesses that this 
will fx the business for him and cook the goose of the 
other fellows. 

This is an illustration of the homage paid te the county 
town and the miserable lawyers who live there in such 
disgraceful abundance. Then long after the nominations 
have been settied, when the time for the meetings comes 
around, which are intended to help along the ticket and 
make saivation sure for the men whose names are On it, 
other trips are made to the Sodom of the county to get 
speakersto say something melifiuous to the friends who 
make up the audience. Then the lawyers are pcpular men 
again. Crowds are willing to stand out in the cold and 
laugh at their jokes and applaud their arguments, when 
they stumble on such things in their speeches. No class 
of men are handier in politics than the lawyers, no matter 
what may be said about them in vacation. 

I call this pretty plain talk and am sorry. the shoe 
fits quite a number of my personal friends near Elm- 
wood; I am also glad it doesn’t fit me. Whether it 
fits any of your readers, Mr. Editor, I leave to them 
to decide. 

Now, if this lawyer has happened to stumble upon 
the truth and pointed out a weakness of human na- 
ture as it sometimes exists among our farmer breth- 
ren, let us accept the lesson gracefully and utilize it to 
our betterment and progress. He says we can, if 
we will, at any time, walk up and take the front 
seats in the halls of legislature, placing the lawyers 
down below ; so let’s do it. Let us see to it that we 
are fully represented in all bodies where our interests 
are at stake. If we do this we can get the times in 
joint again, and agriculture become more profiable 
than it is now. 

I shall be obliged if none of your readers will ask 
me about how my potatoes turned out this year. 
That is a subject I do not care to converse on or 
write upon. I can only say that I shall do one of 
two things, viz: stop planting potatoes or learn how 
to get my seed back. One or the other. 


/ QUESTIONS ANSWERED. © 


Can seed fruit be grafted on to stone fruit ? 

No. 
How can a farmer keep out of debt? 

By buying what he can pay for and no more, and 
by refusing to endorse notes for Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. 


When shall 1 apply Kainit to strawberries and black- 
berries, and how much per acre ? 
Apply in the autumn for spring planting, from 800 
to 1000 pounds per acre. 
Should currants and gooseberries be pruned into tree 
shape ? 
No; for profit let them grow in bush form, thin 
out the old wood occasionally and let the new growth 
take its place. 











Can a cultivated orchard, twelve years old, be re-set 
successfully by using plenty of barn-yard manure 
and bone dust ? 

Yes; but why re-set? Why not top graft and 
allow the trees to remain, if they are healthy and all 
sight, except as to variety. 

What do you know about blueberries ? 
a few acres this fall? 

They are difficult to propagate. Those who claim 
to know say it is almost impossible to grow them on 
cultivated land and that the right way to transplant 
is to dig up matted clumps of them and transplant 
In old sod and let them remain without cultivation. 
£very four or five years burn off the plantation to 
get rid of the old wood. One crop will be lost by so 


Shall I plant 





doing but it is the thing todo. Set a few plants but 
not a few acres as an experiment. 


allowed to throw out several sprouts and take its 
own shape ? 

Cut the one-year old tree back to within 10 or 15 
inches of the ground and allow three or four buds to 
start out from this point to form a head. 

How late must wheat be sown to be certain of escaping 
the fly. 

There will be no danger from the Hessian fly if 
wheat is not sown until after frost comes, as the in- 
sect does not survive the frost. The eggs are laid 
between the leaves and the stems where they remain 


until spring when they hatch and the larvae suck the | 


juice fromthe growing plant. The Weevil fly comes 
forth before harvest and deposits its eggs in the head, 
from which the larvae are hatched that eat out the 
milk from the grains. 


How can I get the most and earliest benefit from the 
manure that has accumulated since I cleared up 
the barnyard before harvest ? 

Spread it as evenly as possible upon either the 
meadow or the clover field to be planted in corn next 
spring, and then break itup and work it into the 
groundwith an ‘‘Acme,” or some other harrow, that 
will not drag it into heaps. This will be certain to 
give you return in next season’s crops, and largely 
add to the total fertilization of the farm by stimulat- 
ing and developing the roots already existing in the 
grass land to which you apply it. It’s a great point 
in farming to make the manure pile add to the sup- 
ply of manure. 


Will you please give me some points on the culture of 
peppermint, or tell me where I can get a book 
treating on the subject ? 

We do not know of any such book. The herb will 
grow on any good corn land, although a swampy 
muck suits it better. Prepare the ground as early 
as it can be worked, and mark out drills three feet 
apart with a large cultivator tooth; pull the roots 
and drop into tbe drills in sufficient quantity tomake 
a continuous row of plants. Cover with acorn coy- 
erer and roll with aland roller. Cultivate sufficiently 
to keep down weeks until the plants are full grown. 
Cut with scythe or mowing machine. When it is 
dried so as to be thoroughly wilted, but not brittle, 
pile in small heaps or take at once to the distillery. 


How can I keep my crop of squashes through the 
winter ? 

Gather before the frost touches them. Handle 
carefully so as not to bruise them. Cut the vines a 
few inches from the stem. Store in a dry room on 
shelves, in no case making the layers over three feet 
deep. The room should be kept dry and warm 
throughout the fall and winter. The temperature 
should not fall below 50° atany time. The air must 
be kept dry even in mild weather, even if it be 
necessary to keep a fire in order to do so. They 
should be disturbed as little as possible, but if any 
are found to be specked or decayed they should be 
at once removed as they tend to dampen the air and 
cause decay in others around them. 


How long may a plantation of blackberries and cur- 
rants be kept in bearing and still yield profitable 
crops? 

W. C. Steele, a fruit grower of much experience, 
who is now in Floridaanswers: When I left Indiana 
in 1881 I left on the place blackberries in good con- 
dition that were set out in 1868 or 1869. The Wilson's 
Early, and all the Kittatinnies that were not injured 
by orange rust, were as thrifty and productive as 
they ever were. A blackberry patch that was set on 
good soil and properly cared for and cultivated ought 
to be as good at 20 years of age as at 4 years old. 
The same is true of currants. I have seen rows of 
currant bushes that were as thrifty and productive 
when twelve years old as they were when they first 
came into bearing. 


Sometimes you, and other good papers, use the phrase 
“* Progressive Agriculture.” Whatdoesit mean? 
That is a very large question. It means a great 
deal more than we have space just now to tell about. 
It means, among other things, farming more with 
brains and with less muscle. It means growing better 
kinds of crops, and better crops of every kind. It 
means farming with no frofitless acres, and every 
acre more profitable from year to year. It means 
an abandonment of traditions, and prejudices, and 
superstitions; and a substitution for them of intelli- 


gent understanding of facts. It means more skill in 
sowing, more care in reaping, more wisdom in selling. 


Should a quince be pruned toa tree shape, or be | Tt means better stock and better care of it. It means 


more intelligence, more culture, more leisure, better 

living and more pleasure for the farmer and his 

family. 

Shall I set grape vines in the fall or spring > how far 
apart and what fertilizers shall I apply to start a 
good growth of vine ? 

If the ground is prepared and yon are ready, plant 
any time in the fall before freezing weather. The 
distance apart depends on the variety,soil and method 
of training adopted. Free growing sorts like the 
Concord require a third more room than those of 
feebler vine like the Delaware. Rich soils produce 
much more vigorous vine growth than sandy or 
gravelly soils. Vines trained on upright poles oc- 
cupy less space on the surface than those on trellises. 


| Itis better on every account to giye plenty of room. 








We would never plant closer than 8x10 feet, and 
we think 12x12 feet is better on average soils. Grape 
vines require plenty of potash and phosphoric acid 


for fruit bearing. Ground raw bone and potash, in ° 


the form of sulphate or muriate, are excellent fer- 
tilizers. Wood ashes are better as a source of potash 
than the the chemicals mentioned above. To give 
the vines a start on poor soil plow in a good dressing 
of stable manure before planting. 


Can you tell me how to grow horse radish, and if it 
is a profitable crop. Can you tell me how to get 
rid of horse radish ? 

Market gardeners in the vicinity of New York first 
plant acrop of early cabbages or beets early in 
April and horse radish on the same ground a month 
later. It is planted 18x24 inches, thus requiring 
about 15,000 sets to the acre. A hole about 10inches 
deep is made with a crow-bar, one set placed in each 
hole and the earth filled in around it. The top of 
the set should be two or three inches below the sur- 
face. Care must be taken that the roots are planted 
right side up. If the tops grow too high before the 
first crop is removed clip them off with ahoe. It 
will make its principal growth in August, September 
and October, and during this time must be kept well 
cultivated. About the last week in November it is 
ready to be taken up and stored in pits through the 
winter. Before storing, all small roots are trimmed 
off and saved in trenches, like celery, for planting 
the following year. On deeply worked, rich soil 
three or four tons can be grown on an acre. 
Whether it will pay or not depends on the price, 
which varies greatly. 

As soon as the crop is gathered plough the ground 
and gather up every piece of root that the plow turns 
up. When the ground is ploughed again in the 
spring repeat the process. If this is not done it will 
continue to grow year after year and become a real 
pest. 


How shall we pick and pack apples for shipment in 
order to get the best price ? 

The first two weeks in this month is a good time 
to pick in sections in the latitude of Philadelphia 
and northward. Before beginning to pick gather 
up all windfalls and put in piles by themselves. 
Then pick all fruit from the tree by hand. Have 
the barrels ready. Regular flour barrels are best. 
Neither our English customers nor American pur- 
chasers like the small apple barrel so common in 
some localities. Put all fruit as picked into the 
barrels. Take them to the fruit house and let them 
remain a few days to go through the sweating pro- 
cess. When this is over, havea large table and pour 
out two barrels on it and begin the sorting process. 
This is better than to do the work on the ground or 
floor. Make two grades, first and second and mark 
with different brands. In no case mix the two, or 
use the same brand for both grades even though the 
quality may be marked on the barrel. Begin to pack 
by putting a layer of average sized fruit, stems down 
in the bottom of the barrel. It is this end that will 
be opened when the fruit comes to market. The 
variety, grade and packers name should be stenciled 


on thisend. The fruit must be tightly pressed in 
the barrel, for if itis heard to pe it will not be 
accepted by buyers as perfectly sound. But great 

ressure suddenly applied may injure the apples. It 
is, therefore, best to use a false cushion head which 
will fit loosely in the barrel. This should be lined 
with old sacking. Place it on the fruit and apply 
sufficient pressure with the press to get the ane 
together throughout the barrel Now remove the 
false head and put the real head in its place and 
complete the work. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Small cheeses are the order of the day. 

Hurry up the pigs for the early market. 

Pour the swill in the lowest end of the trough. 

If you want the sheep to snuffle all winter leave 
them out in the rain-storms. 

There is a great deal of ‘‘ progressive farming” in 
a moderate-sized, well managed flock of good 
mutton sheep. 

Buy a cheese or two now and keep till next sum- 
mer. They will be much improved. Age makes 
cheese better. 

The more sheep the less dogs. If the public were 
more interested in sheep there would be a stronger 
public opinion against the canines. Naw the dogs 
have the day. 





To make a profit in dairying try putting two cows 
in one skin ; that is, make the feed and care bestowed 
on one cow produce as much as you now get from 
two. If one cow will produce 400 lbs. of butter in a 
year it will be produced cheaper than if two cows 
are required to do it in the same time—from 8 cents 
to 10 cents a pound cheaper, which will measure the 
difference between profit and no profit. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a@ Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

I have learned some things well during the past 
season. There is just one time to put in a crop and 
that is as soon as it can be done. Everything has its 
season, and the farmer will succeed best who regards 
this law and gives to each crop its full time. It is 
impossible to get a full growth in a reduced length 
oftime. If you get the straw you must get the grain. 

Grass seed is wasted by being covered too much. 
My experiment of sowing it all on top of the ground 
has worked well. There has not been a. miss ina 
single field, all are good. A clover or timothy seed 
will grow nicely on top of a clod, but it will not 
under it. So it will by the side of a stone, but not 
under it. Allit wants is moisture enough to start the 
root and it will take care of itself. A big saving can 
be made by putting seed in the most favorable con- 
ditions to grow. The oats sown in the snow, March 
22d, on the wheat land came on wonderfully, just as 
soon as the weather was warm enough for anything 
to grow and they got ripe with the wheat. So here 
is another proof that sced does not need to be cov- 
ered if it is put on the ground early enough to get 
sufficient moisture. The moisture is more important 
than cover. The seed furnishes the food for the 
plant. It feeds on itself until the root gets down in- 
to the ground far enough to take hold, and by this 
time the blade is out and then the plant draws its 
support and growth out of the land, and not till then. 
All of the grain or seed, except the germ, is a little 
storehouse of plant food. 

Now most farmers put off fattening time till late 
in the autumn, or till winter has actually set in. 
This is unwise. There is a time to do these things, 
as well as for others. Warm weather is the profita- 
ble time to make gain in our animals, and then we 
are ready to take advantage of the demand. There 
is always in the East, a sort of grand culmination, 
or rounding up of fat animals at the time of the 
holidays, when poultry is most in demand and the 
market is usually glutted. 

There is no use of holding on to beef cattle or sheep 
for a higher market towards spring for that time has 
gone by. It used tobe so, but the dressed meat ship- 
ments have ofset this chance. We must feed to sell 
as soon as ready. 

At our house we have all learned to like mutton 
and our winter’s meat will be largely made up of 
home-made mutton. The children have clear skins 
and ruddy cheeks eating mutton, and such a thing 
as eruptions are not known, and the old folks do not 
have as much dyspepsia and bad dreams as when 
they had to eat so much pork. Our corned beef will 
be corned mutton, as we have found out that there 
is no better meat for a change than a piece of 
mild, salted, fat mutton. We are going to try the 
experiment of “jerked” mutton the same as venison, 
buffalo or beef. Why not? and why not as good? 
John Tucker and his family will do their part to 
maintain the sheep husbandry of this country, and 
be all the healthier for it. We shall have our roast 
turkey for Thanksgiving aud one for New Years 





with the proverbial goose for Christmas. Two | 


pounds of pork will buy one of poultry and so any- 
body can afford to have achange when they want to. 
Hon. Warner Miller, who has made such a “‘ good 
fight” for the dairymen in the United States Senate, 
told me once, that he always ‘got rid of old cows.” 
Well, I “‘ got rid” of one, too, last year, I fed her 
ten or fifteen dollars’ worth of meal and ten dollars’ 
worth of hay and five dollars’ worth of roots and got 
less than a third of these amounts fur her for beef. 
I had better taken Senator Miller’s advice, to milk 
an old cow as long as she will pay, and then either 
give her away or kill her. He gives them away. 
The hide is worth the killing and the carcass is worth 
$5, always, to convert into a fertilizer, and this should 
always be done. Too much animal matter is wasted 
on farms, just where it is required. The bones are 
worth three cents a pound for manure. If there is 
no other way to get rid of dead carcasses cover them 
with earth a few inches deep and burn them. The 
earth will absorb a good part of the gases and when 
burning put on more. When all burned, cover up 
well with earth and then mix the mass and sow it 
broadcast on any land and it will tell wonderfully. 
The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 








ABOUT CREAM. 

As the weather begins to get cold the cream must 
be warmed before it is churned. Some set it for 
several hours by the side of the fire and then turn 
the cream pot around once in awhile and guess when 
itis about right. Others put warm water in with 
the cream. This is the quickest way, but on the 
whole not the best. A good way is to get the cream 
pot into a big pan or a tub of hot water and then put 
the thermometer in and stir the cream till it is just 
right, from 60 to 64 degrees. 

If the cellar is very cold that is the best place to 
set the milk. 
spring houses, and in a billy country one can almost 
always be had convenient to the dwelling. 

The spring with a roof over it and inclosed will 
keep the milk cool. Sudden cooling of the milk will 
always cause the cream to rise quicker hence the 
benetits of ice, cold water, and a cool place for setting. 
The same end may be reached by making the milk 
hotter—heating it almost up to a-scalding degree 
and then setting it away in acool place. The re- 
duction from the high temperature will send the 
cream up. The more surface there is for the heat to 
escape the sooner and more rapidly the cream will 
comeup. This fact favors shallow sitting—hence a 
large pan is better than asmall one. The heating 
should be done as soon as the milk is brought 
in, and not twenty-four hours afterwards as some 
practice. The heating also acts as a purifier, as bad 
odors are driven off by it. Cream should not be 
scalded or frozen. In both cases it unfits itfor mak- 
ing good butter, and it will not churn well. To 
make the butter easy and have it good the cream 
must always be in one’s mind. BsTsy JONES. 


HORSE TALKS BY AN OLD BREEDER. 

Farcy, like glanders, is a constitutional disease, 
which is in the blood. Glanders shows itself by a 
redness and discharge from the nostrils. This is the 
course nature takes to rid the system of poisonous 
matter. This discharge goes on until it extends to 
the jaws and the whole inside of the head becomes a 
mass of corruption and contagion. By feeding suc- 
culert foods and with a great deal of care a little work 
may be gotten out of such a horse, but it will never 
pay. As the other horses will take the disease, a 
horse affected with the glanders should either be 
killed and buried, or kept entirely separated from 
other horses. The person who takes care of a horse 
with glanders is liable to take the contagion. 

Farcy is a disease of a similar nature, but it de- 
velops differently and shows its presence first by 
small, hard knots in the skin. These get soft in a 
short time and discharge. The poisonous pus is ab- 
sorbed into the circulation and the result is, more of 
the bunches, covering the inside of the thighs, legs 
and lips. They appear also on the neck. In pro- 
cess of time the body becomes a fetid decaying mass 
and the legs swell and begin to discharge, the skin 
sometimes bursting. A horse with farcy cannot be 
cured and should be put out of theway. Dressing the 
farcy buds or bunches with carbolic acid and dosing 
the horse with physic will check the disorder and pro- 
long life, but I do not believe a confirmed case can 
be cured. 

While these two loathsome diseases are conta- 


Most excellent butter is made in cool | 





gious, they may appear without infection; as the 
result of foul stables and bad care of horses. I knew 
once of farcy breaking out in a stable where horses 
and mules were kept which worked on a canal line 
towing boats. They were an abused and overworked 
lot of miserable creatures and with weakened powers, 
no care, and breathing the foul odors of a dirty 
stable, exposure to the cold and storms, farcy comes 
on them by the score. The modern ideu is that foul- 
ness and corruption will produce bacteria, which are 
active germs of disease, and may be introduced into 
the system by inoculation, or through the lungs or 
stomach. I am sure that horses will become sick by 
inhaling the fumes of filthy and close stables. Pink- 
eye will be produced in this way, and also distem- 
pers of the throat and lungs. 

The veterinary doctors prescribe for both glanders 
and farcy, half ounce doses of the sulphate of soda 
three times a day, and once in a day five grains 
powdered Spanish fly, and feed well. The first checks 
fermentation and purifies the blood, and the fly acts 
as a tonic and physic. 

With clean and well ventilated stables, and care, 
not to allow horses to catch colds, and to become 
debilitated and worn out, there should be almost en- 
tire freedom from sickness. 

Cooling off suddenly is always attended with the 
risk of catching cold. Covering with a blanket will 
prevent ; or allowing it to walk the last half mile 
after a hard drive is better. This let-up will free 
its lungs from excitement and heat, as well as the 
blood, and the animal will be prepared tg take its 
meal and have it doit good. A tired and heated 
stomach is a poor receptacle for food. I have found 
it to be a most excellent plan to rest a horse a few 
minutes after a hard drive or when hot. When com- 
ing in out of a storm the horse should always be 
rubbed and a blanket be put on for a short time, ac- 
cording to the circumstances. The skin should be 
kept warm, and whenever it is cool to the touch it 
is a sure sign that evaporation is going on too fast 
and the blood is driven in and there will be trouble. 
A cough is sure to follow such treatment, showing 
irritation in the throat or lungs and perhaps inflam- 
mation, or there may be inflammation in the stomach 
and bowels. A prudent horseman will always carry 
a blanket to protect his horse when necessary. 

After straining work for the legs and ankles, it is 
a most excellent plan to wind a woolen bandage 
around them, as soon as the animal gets into the sta- 
ble. Such care will prevent crooked ankles, puffs 
and stiffness. When not bandaged the legs should 
be rubbed, but it is better to rub and bandage. With 
this care your horse will always have good legs, and 
the trouble is worth the taking. The bandages 
should not be so tight as to retard the circulation. 
They may be left on over night, or for a few hours. 





EARLY LAMBS. 

In many districts within easy reach of suitable 
markets the production of early lambs engages the 
attention of farmers. The business is profitable, 
and in the near future will probably extend. 

An important point in the busiaess is the date of 
the lambing season, the earliest lambs fetch the best 
price, and to get these best prices the lambs must 
be born in January orearly February. After Easter 
the prices drop, and the lambs may then as well 
come a month late as a week behind time. 

To get the lambs dropped at the right time isa 
matter of management. The rams must be turned 
with the ewesin July, and under favorable circum- 
stances the ewes will conceive in August. The 
rams should be kept separate until the time for 
breeding arrives and fed a little oats, so as to have 
them in vigorous condition. The ewes will also be 
more likely to get with lamb early if they have 
been generously treated in the matter of keep and 
care. Coupling of sheep at this season is out of the 
natural course, and care must be exercised to secure 
the desired result. But to get this the ewes must 
take the buck early, say in July or August. 

Lambs in March and until after Easter usually 
sell for an average of about $8, provided they are 
good size and fat. Under the best management 
lambs at 9 to 12 weeks old may be got to dress from 
thirty-five to forty pounds. 

The rearing of these early spring lambs isa highly 
artificial business. It requires good housing, care- 
ful attention, and a knowledge of what is required, 
just as in the case of early artifically hatched and 
reared chickens. 

Success in raising early fat lambs should be 
reached in Maryland and Virginia as itis in New 
Jersey and Southeastern Pennsylvania, The cli- 
mate south of the 40th parallel is milder and some 
green food could be got in March at least, ir not 
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earlier. Green and succulent food for the ewes is 
a great help, and rootsare found to be very useful. 
These may be ruta bagas, carrots, common turnips, 
and, after lambing time, mangolds and other beets 
do very well, It was thought by some that ensi- 
lage would be a good food for the ewes and lambs, 
but careful shepherds are of the opinion that it is 
not as safe and good as roots. 

Ewes of all breeds are not equally good for rear- 
ingearly lambs. Some prefer the large open wooled 
sorts, and others think the Merinocrossed with the 
Southdown buck asgoodasuany. If one hasachoice 
in the matter it will be best, perhaps, to select good 
strong coarse wooled ewes. They are more likely 
to breed earlier, as the precocity may be said to be 
partially hereditary and transmissible. The larger 
or mutton sheep have been bred earlier than Mer- 
inos for many generations. This matterof produc- 
ing early lambs is worth looking into, and if farm- 
ers are prepared for it they will find it profitable 
when they have mastered the business. 

The N. Y. Tribune says that a great many colts 
are injured in the West by feeding them too much 
corn. It is queer that the farmer will let the wheat- 
bran go by his door and feed all corn to animals to 
which it is not suited and keep the best of all food, 
wheatbranfromthem. A colt more than any other 
animal requires food to make bone and muscle. 
The same food which does this also makes the 
material to attach the muscles and bones together, 
the ligaments and the cords to move them, and the 
tissues which cover them and lie between the mus- 
cles. A colt without these organs well developed 
will be a soft washy thing, and one day’s work will 
use itupifitiseverable to doone. It will lack 
substauce, and be weak and full of blemishes. 


NCTES AND QUERIES. 
Jt takes longer to learn how to raise a calf well than 
it does to learn how to draw up an indictment that will 
hold water. 


Abuse kills, kindness saves. 

Do not trust the bull. 

Salt will absorb odors. Where is yours kept? 

Cheese gets damaged by shipping in Loxes too low. 

Give the cows this winter, warmed water, if you 
can. 

The Southdown has the strongest wool and the 
Merino the softest. 


Never give a horse which is usually fed oats a full 
feed of corn or corn meal in place ot the oats. 
Better let it go without. 


Ship your corn to market by way of the fat hog 
or steer. A good, strong, well fattened sheep can 
carry some corn to market ata very reasonable rate, 


Too much prominence is given by agricultural 
societies to speed. Farmers don’t want speed as 
much as they wantstrength andendurance. They 
want more wear out. 

Good blood is appreciated more and more each 
year by those who buy horses for city purposes. 
The farmer who has the best bred animals to sell 
generally fares the best. This will bea good thing to 
think about as breeding time approaches. 


EprTor F. J.—That talk about flies eating up 
-caives, in the August number, struck meas mighty 
sensiple, lread it inthe evening and the next 
morning before breakfast the windows were cov- 
ered with bran sacks and the stables made cooler 
and dark enough so that the flies did not swarm 
on the caives. How do youtbink about so many 
uselul things? I couldn't, A FARMER'S WIFE. 


OUR SHEEP LETTER 

Eprror FAkM JOURNAL:—In the F. J. I saw a 
letter from 8S. Ho Gross, Mifflinburg, Pa., in which 
he gives the amount of wool clipped from twenty 
sheep (srade Cotswold and Southdown) at 150 Ibs. 
My stock of sheep are about what he describes his 
tobe. I clipped trom the same number the past sea- 
son Zl) ibs, of wool, My sheep are notstabled at all, 
bur nave an open shed in which they go at will. I 
teed black peas, turnips and an occasional feed of 
outs. Hinve had lambs of 344 months old to weigh 
1} ibs. to the quarter dressed, I keepa thorough- 
bred Cotswold ram and he runs with the ewes all 
the year. The sheep have a lump of rock salt 
where they can always getit. I have lost some of 
my sheep lately with a disease that no one in my 
neighborhood seems to understand. The sheep 
droop for a day or two and will not eat and finally 
die in convulsions. 

I would be giad to hear of a remedy if any of 
your readers know of one—[ED. ( ‘hange the food. 
Looks like being poisoned. HENRY L. UpsHUR. 

Kastville, Va. 





BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


——eeeern 

t®” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we guarantee “ Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
wmns but those who are both able and willing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them 
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POULTRY. 


ro SALE ae Bred Br. Leghorns. Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, W. B. Polish. Also e8. Send stamp for 
price. 5. Genta, Glen Mary Poultry Yards, Owego, N.Y. 
W YANDOTTES—4w HIGH CLASS, EARLY HATCHED 
chicks for sale September 15th, will begin to lay in October. 
Send for circular. LYMAN Basse TT, Clintonville, Ct. 
EXD your Prime Poultry, Properly Prepared to E. & O. 
Ss WARD, 279 Washington St., N.Y. See large adv., p. 164. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


esa PUMP, VETERINARY & AGRICULTURAL 
SYRINGE. Three complete machines combined for jonly 
$5.00, (made of brass.) Send for Illust’d br a Agents 
make $10 to $20 per day. P. OC. Lewis, Catskill, N. Y. 
‘HE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, de invite at- 
tention to their improved ( ‘entrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. J. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


( \LAREMONT COLONY STILL GROWING! Maps and 
) Circulars Free. J. #. Mancua, Claremont, Va. 














MARKET RECORD. 

Thia record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 
with curiosity and perhaps with projsit. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
ee cnswes $ 7 @ 8 Cheese, skim....8 1 @ 6 
PR csenerusas, om ae Eggs,fresh,...... 19 @ 
Corn.......... 47 @ @ Chickens, live.... 10 @ 11 
eee 31 @ #4 @ 
SN oo. sence 1250 @15 00 @ 
Middl’gs, red, 1400 @i4 50 
“ white...1550 @l750 
Flour, family... .3 80 400 | 
Patent “ ... 4% 500 | 0 
Potatoes, # bu. 50 @ ) 135 
a hay 1350 @1500 480 
Straw we 1300 @13 00 Wool. washed 33 e 40 
Straw Wheat.. 700 @800 | “ unwashed 25 @ 28% 
Straw Oat . 700 @800 | Cotton.......... 4 @ o% 
Butter Cream’y 21 @ | Seeds,Clover # bb. 0 
(Print.).......83 @ 27 | “™ Tim. @ bus.215 § 2 3 
Cheese,(Fac.).... 9 @ 10% | 
CHICAGO. 

Winter wheat, 5 @ %6 Buttercream’y 18 @ 23 
Spring ™ 75 @ 75% | Butter Dairy Ww @ 17 
BS 63 guick'vlend 499 @ Ww Cheese cream gue 10 
Corn. . 37 @ 39 Cheese skim 6 
Oats 2% @ % eggs, Fresh.. ra “a 14 
Barley 57 «@ 59 Chickens, live » "6 8% | 
Bran 950 @lv 00 Turkeys, Soames 8 @ 8% 
Middl’ S,.... 1100 @i2 00 Beef cattle.... 240 @540 
Dried a lackb’y 9 Sheep... .... 250 @ 3% 

Raspb’y 18 i niese ses 455 @ 4% 
Fi iour, family 350 @425 Ee 72% @7s 

Patent 400 @475 Dried Apples 2 @ 
Potatoes ® bbl. 175 @ 200 *“ Peaches 6 @ WwW 
Apples @ b bi. 100 @ 200 | Seed ¢ slover 0 @ 
Broom Corn. 5 @ 6 | “ ‘Timothy @ 205 
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When you write to an adverticor be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best, 


VIRGINIA STOCK RANCH FOR SALE ! | 


1220 acres in Nelson Co, 800 acres fenced ; 400 acres in splendid 
timber: rolling land; running water. $7.00 per acre. 
DR. J. M. SHELTON, LOVINGSTON, VIRGINIA. 


yan SELL at Auction from Maple Park Herd at Geneva 

Fair Grounds on October tth, Seventy head o 

Registered Holstein (Friesians,) Males and Females, 
ofa JAMES BLACK, STANLEY, N. Y. 


F?p= SALE WITHOUT RESERVE-3I1 scotch | c ollie 
Puppies & Trained Breeding steck 400M 

Turkeys, young and old. Breeding Pens of Chickens. Dan A 
OCTORARA KENNELS AND POULTRY YARDS, Cochransville, Pa. 


IR SALE—FULL BLOOD SCOTCH COLLIE 
SHEPHERD PUPS, bred from prize-winning stock. 
$5.00 per pup delivered at express office here. 
. HARVEY, HakveEysvILLE, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


sig 5Q i buy 2 fall nickel-made Harness 
Best in t 8., for the money. Send to 
x CoO. ya N. Y., for new catalogue. — 
ERY FINER POIST ERED ‘ Also an 
co puma fy SonK sit ‘PIGS DUC p = 
For sale by JAC OBS BROS West Grove, P: a. 


HOG SCALDERS. Heat water 

quickly. Wind the hogs out of the 

water. Saves much time and labor. 
Circulars Free. JAMES GARDINER. Mantua, N 


PRODUCE COMMISSION HOUSE 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


S. H. & E. H. FROST, 

100 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Shippers desiring to favor us will be furnished stencils, ship- 
ping cards, etc., on application. Promptness guaranteed. Ref- 
erences, RURAL NEW-YORKER, Irving N National Bank, etc. 


WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for W: = of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet. 
for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Dr illing and 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to dril ing Wells in earth or 
rock 20 to 1,000 fc-et. Farmersand othersare making @25 
to €40 per day with our machinery and trols. Splendid 
business for Winter or Summer. Weare the oldest and 
largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4 cents in 
Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York, 
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“LANDRETH WHEAT. 


The best of all Wheats. Send for Circular. 
D. LANDRETH & Sons, 21 and 23 So., Gth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ALLGLASS. Easily kept clean. Tells you 5 oO 

When to Churn. SENT BY MAIL FOR So 

&2" Send for Catalogue of INCUBATOR THERMOMETERS 
CREAMOMETERS, &c. 


W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 


__No. 720 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADEL PHI Ae 


BLATCHFORD’S 


ROYAL STOCK FOOD! 


The Most Complete Cattle Feeding Meal, 


COMPOUND FOOD proper—not ordinary oil meal]—but 
exceptionally Hob in dines: ve albuminoids, ols and valua- 
ble oe JNEQUALLED FOR ALL. KINDS 
OF STOCK, To mix with corn fodder, ce hay,bran,chaff, 
straw, roots and ensilage, keeping the animal in pet ices condi- 


tion.’ COSTS LESS THAN AN 1 CTS. PER POUND. 


CALF-REARINC MEAL. 


BUA SHFORD’s ROYAL CALF MEAL is i 
uable for rearing calves, foals, lambs and pigs in stron 
healthy, thrifty condition without the aid of new milk. Pesi- 
tively no scours. No stock owner should be without this 
pare milk substitute. For a and a send 


eS nw Jet on Fi mailed free b 
R. W. BLATCH HVORD & & ‘Con Siesoss Tis. 
—ooK AGENTS WANT 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of Ate inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears.” nae at sightto all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. $Y MAN AB- 
B 1000 Agents Wan .—Men and Women. $100 
to $200 a month >. Distance no hindrance a3 we 
give Extra Terms an eights, Write for circulars to 
A. D D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


mes, P gant Cards 


460 Games, Puzzies, &c., and sampie book ot eb 
OU all for a 2c. stamp. BANNER CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio 


3} MODEL SEWING MACHINES 
- SINGER . for $12.00 up. Warranted 
5 years. New and perfect. Sent on trial if 
desired. Organs given as premiums. Send 
for circular with 7,000 testimonials from 
every state. We can save you $15 to $30. 
GEO. PAYNE & CO,, 42 W. Monroe St., 


300 Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures, by mail 
only 10 cts. me Carp Co , Camden, N. J. 



















BARNEY& oe 








‘\ Package Feanesrent Cards & New Oard Oase for a 
ON E 2cent stamp. BANNER CaRD Co., Hattonia, Ohio. 


CHEAPEST TOY LANTERNS TO BEST eraser One 


5 
ptceill. VIEWS 


SCREEN, POSTERS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, Etc, 


Has Double Condensers, ony I. 5 0 


Extra Magnifying Lens, 
and Nickel Mountings. 

[mx A NEAT woopen Box} J BY MAIL, $2.10 
MAMMOTH STEAM ENGINE with. $1 
HA RBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St. Phiia. § Pa. 

OW TO BUILD HOUSES. 


gen book giving plans and speci -_ specifications for 25 houses 
of all sizes, from up, sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. OGILVIE & & CO. 34 Rose St., New York. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
$15 Breechloader ‘‘ $9.50 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
sraineae, POWELL . it & CLEMENT, 


| SCR AP |135 Se Geran, Book : iwesaag 19 cents: 


er Pictare 
BOOK | 25 & EM c ‘HROMOS, 
CEMS. | 



































saad 4 the 275 for 30 cents._@ 
at’ FOR ALL. $30 a week and expenses 
paid. vice outfit and particulars free. 
P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

FLORI iD Hi ¥ Rolling Land. 
sag healthy: in ‘the beautiful clear water lake region. 
First Class Orange and Early Vegetable land. Two 

and | 7 stipules ions. Pia rticulars, address 
ememuaonl IMPROVEMENT CO. 

lermont, Sumter Co., Florida 





CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 
YRSRIRE QATELE. 





Deep and rich milkers. Circulars 


f Wo. FarrRWeaTHER, McLane, Erie Co., Pa. 
puE BEST OF DUROCG “* wid owe AND BOARS 
Cul 





Kirby Homestead, ( Shariton, New York. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. _ 
10 OTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 


for Market, and also pow to Hog-dress veal calves. 
E.& Warp, 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
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EMPIRE STATE « NIAGARA Ss iisaat eens 


. M. POPE & CO., Montpelier, Vt. 
OES RTS FE 
_ChERMONT, SUmrEe co. 
railroads now building Land sold subject to improvement 
1. 
varieties 
by mail. 
dealers, 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 

As insects disappear, feed more milk and meat. 

Live poultry should never be sent to market while 
moulting. 

It is a good thing to have the poultry yard pro- 
tected on the windward side by a nice hedge. How 
would it do to plant one this fall ? 

A little red pepper, ginger, or other spice fed to 
stock intended for market will sharpen their appe- 
tites and aid in the fattening process. 





Do you know that new corn scarcely out of the 
milk stage is better for fattening fowls than the old 
grain? Try it, but be careful to feed only good, 
sound corn. 


Wheat is cheap. Let the poultry have some of it. 
It is particularly desirable as a feed for such stock 
as are to be kept for breeding next season or to be 
pushed forward to early laying this fall. 


Fixtures in a poultry house should not be fixed at 
all, but be made detached and movable. We refer 
to nest boxes, perches, platforms, feed troughs, etc. 
Remember this when you build that new poultry 
house this fall. 


Canadian official figures show that our Northern 
neighbors*send ‘us-aunually 14,000;000 dozen eggs, 
worth at 12 cents per dozen, $1,680,000. This fact 
gives point to the advice we have often given before, 
to save the pullets from the promiscuous slaughter 
that generally takes place the last three months of 
each year. Supposing each pullet to lay eight dozen 
eggs a year, we need 1,850,000 pullets, in addition to 
the number usually reserved, to supply this deficiency 
in the egg crop of 14,000,000 dozens. 

A VILLAGE POULTRY HOUSE. 

The cuts on this page illustrate the house referred 
to in the article on ‘‘Fowls in Confinement.” Fig. 1 
shows the external appearance and Fig. 2 gives a 
view of the interior arrangement. The house is 8x14 
feet. 8 feet high in front and 6 feet high in the rear. 
There are two openings in front near the roof for 
vertilation. The large sash in front is closed only 
in very cold weather. It is balanced by a weight 
falling down inside, so that it can be raised or low- 
ered at will. The space coyered by the sash has 
also, a wire net screen. As will be seen by referring 
to Fig. 2, this large window is the front of a base- 
ment story. The floor of this room is covered with 
chaff or leaves and whatever whole grain is fed to 
the fowls is scattered on it. 

The fowls have access to this appartment through 
an opening in the partition separating it from the 
laying room. There is a larger door for the attend- 
ant to pass through, which is also shown in Fig. 2. 
This lower room is 9 feet long, which leaves a space 
for the laying room of 5x8 feet. This room is 
lighted by a double sash window, and the outer door 
opens into it. The end view Fig. 2, shows it’s 
arrangement, and also the roosting room which is 
8x9 feet. The floor of the latter is about three feet 
from the roof and runs parallel to it. The floor is 
made of matched boards, so that nothing can pass 
through to the room below. The perches are placed 
midway between the floor and roof. 

We take pleasure in illustrating this house, as we 
consider it well worthy of imitation by our village 
readers, and by all who wish to get the most available 
room from the least amount of space. We do not 
know the cost of its construction, but this will 
depend on the quality of lumber used, the finish, and 
the price of labor. 


FOWLS IN CONFINEMENT. 

It is not necessary that fowls should have all the 
range they want, to be productive of eggs. If they 
have sufficient room for exercise, and are supplied 
with the requisites for the production of eggs, such 
as green food, meat or milk, gravel, and a properly ar- 
ranged diet administered asit ought to be, they will 
keep healthy, and lay all the eggs the breed or strain 
has acapacity for doing. Theeggs laid by fowls thus 
closely confined may be infertile for hatching pur- 
poses unless special care is exercised. Breeding 
stock require room and exercise such as is to be 
found in larger yards or in a»solute freedom. But 
where one wishes to keep a few hens to furnish eggs 
for household use not much room is needed, and 
most villagers who wish may secure them from hens 
pretty closely confined if they will give them good 


care. As an illustration :—A villager well known to 


| the writer has kept 16 P. Rock pullets and a cock for 





the past 6 months in a house 8 feet wide, 14 feet long, 
8 feet high in front 6 feet high in rear. Attached is 
an out run 6g by 24 feet. The egg record for the 
six months is as follows: March, 263; April, 236; 
May, 191 ; June, 249; July, 248; August, 237. Total, 
1424, equal to 89 eggs for each hen for the 6 months, 
about 15 eggs apeicea month. During this time two 
hens hatched and reared broods, and two other hens 
hatched but did not rear their broods. 

In the same enclosure 12 Black Hamburg pullets, 
five hens and two cocks were kept. Their house is 





Fie. L 


4 by 13 feet, and the run 25 by 70 feet. These hens laid 
1518 eggs in the six months, but none of them hatched 
any chicks. Sothe P. Rocks came out a little ahead, 
even though in smaller quarters. All the younger 
fry run in the larger yard, some 40 head. This same 
ground has been used for poultry for 15 years and 
most of the time stocked nearly as heavily as now. 

To be sure good care and management are required 
to attain such results. But it is a proof that not 
much room is needed to secure eggs, if only one 
knows how to manage it. The house illustrated this 
month is the one the P. R’s. are keptin. The birds 
are healthy and lively, and will be kept over next 
year, and at the end of the year we may give the 
result of the year’s operations. The proprietor has 
aslate hanging in the poultry house and keeps an 
accurate daily record of all eggs laid. 
ARTIFICIAL LNCUBATION.—THE CONTROL 

OF HEAT AND MOISTURE. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER. 

The heat required in the incubator is 103°, being 
the temperature to which the egg is subjected in 
natural incubation. It should not be decreased at 
the latter part of the hatch as some advise. The 
styles of regulators are numerous: thermostatic 
bars and clock work operated by electricity, expan- 
sion and contraction of compressed air, expansion 
and contraction of the water supplying heat to the 
egg chamber, &c., &e. 

Nearly all do fair work. The amount of moisture 
should vary at the different periods of the hatch. 
It is the control of moisture that has long been the 
great obstacle to the perfection of artificial incuba- 
tion. The reason is that the heat regulators and the 
methods of controlling the supply of moisture are not 
effected simultaueously by the heat and moisture ; so 
that the heat regulator and the increasing animal 


heat of the chick are continually at war with the | 


supply of moisture. The evaporating pans are 
heated by the tanks supplying heat to the egg cham- 
ver, and the moisture is supposed to be gauged by 
the amount of pan surface exposed. The increasing 
animal heat of the chick during the latter period of 
the hatch, assists in maintaining the beat of the egg 
chamber, and the water in tanks upon which the 
pans rest must be much cooler. For this reason less 
evaporation takes place at this period. 

The difference in the temperature to which the 
machine is exposed during summer and winter has 
a similar effect upon evaporation. When the damper 
opens for the escape of heat, and remains open a- 
while, the escaping heat carries moisture with it un- 
til the humidity of the egg chamber is almost lost 
sight of, and as there is no automatic regulation of 
the evaporating surface, this loss of moisture can 
not be compensated for. For these reasons the 
amount of surface exposed for evaporation is the 
most uncertain guide imaginable to the supply of 
moisture. 

The ordinary hygrometer used is also subjected to 
the hostility of the heat regulator and does not  ac- 
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| complish an automatic control of moisture, as there 


is no automatic regulation of the evaporating surface. 
It is due to this uncertainty in the regulation of 
moisture, instead of to the supposed variation in the 
quality of the eggs that you will sometimes havea 
good and then a poor hatch. This difficulty is com- 
pletely overcome by the electric hygrometer for the 
combined regulation of heat and moisture, in the 
hatcher I am operating this season. The mercury of 
the dry bulb controls the electric current operating the 
damper for the escape of heat, while the mercury of 
the wet bulb controls the current operating the dam- 
pers or covers to the moisture pans. Since the electric 
hygrometer is affected simultaneously by heat and 
moisture, it maintains a normal condition of the in- . 
cubating elements, heat and moisture, throughout the 
hatch, and enables usto have uniformly good hatches. 

In the closing remarks on ‘“‘ The Fickle Incubator,” 
you say that ‘regulators, as they exist, are apt to 
go on aspree and need regulating themselves just 
when they should be regulating the temperature.” 
Let me explain for the benefit of all, the reasons for 
these sprees, which the regulators are subject to. 
The contact of the thermostat on the damper levers, 
or electric points, is made and broken by the expan- 
sion and contraction of the thermostat. The expan- 
sion and contraction of this thermostat is simply a 
change in the relative position of the molecules or 
atoms composing it, due to the action ~f the heat 
and cold. There is no law compelling the molecules 
of this thermostat, during the process of contractior, 
to fall back tothe position they occupied previous to 
expansion, therefore the bar is continually changing 
its form. Though these changes are so slight that 
they are imperceptible to the eye, they are noticed 
practically, and necessitate a continual readjustment 
of the thermal screws. 


FOOT NOTES. 

Do you know anything better than a good paint brush 
with which to get lime wash or kerosene into the cracks 
and corners of hen’s nests and pigeon boxes? 


After the first week in November, game wiil be- 
gin to come into the large Eastern markets, and 
the prices of poultry will fall. Market as many 
young cockerels as you can this month, 


A very common bit of advice in poultry papers 
is toline hen houses with tarred paper to keep 
away lice and to keep the fowls warm. We say, 
don’t doany- 
i thing of the 
kind. A gal- 
} lon of coal oil 
is worthaton 
of tarred felt 
as a louse de- 
| stroyer. Use 
i the felt, but 
| put it on the 
outside. Cov- 
} er the roof, 
the ends and 

side where 
| the prevailing 
winds strike 
| the house. If 
it is to be 
painted, tack 
it on with the nails and capsand paint it, and then 
strip it up and down with plastering lath every two 
feet to hold it on firmly. This will keep the house 
warm and dry and preserve the timber. 





We call the particular attention of our readers to 
the article on the opposite page entitled, A Big 
Brooder. We gather from the N. E. Homestead the 
following additional facts in regard to the breoder 
and the management of the chicks, 

The heater used is made by W. T. Eastman, Rock- 
land, Mass, The owner thinks it will furnish 
sufficient heat for a building 70x16 feet and 9 feet 
high in front. The house is covered with inch 
bourds, tattened, and is lined inside with paper, 
the paper being nailed to studding so as to leave 
an air space of 4inches all around, The house ts 
also lined overhead. The chicks are divided into 
broods of 50 each and allowed a run 4 feet wide by 
18 feet long. When six weeks old they are taken 
from the brooders, divided into flocks of 20 and 
allowed to roost in boxes two feet square. 


A subscriber would like to know if fish, either 
cooked or raw, is good for hens. We should say 
yes, in moderate quantities. Boil and mix with 
corn meal and feed in the morning. Such food will 
probably give the eggs and flesh a fishy flavor. It 
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is said that duck breeders on Long Island feed fish 
quite liberally until within two weeks of the time 
to kill, when other food is substituted, and thus 
the disagreeable flavor is avoided. 

Will you please tell me where I can get the most 
practic al ew? ~ ha on the raising of pigeons? 

Wilmington, Del. J. L. 

The Practical Pigeon Keeper, which we will fur- 
nish for $1.50 will probably fill the bill. 


W. E. Tyrrell, La Porte, Indiana wants to buy 
pea fowls, or their eggs. They are not in our 
opinion a desirable bird to have on the premises, 
but Mr. T. seems to be of a different mind and we 
trust some of our readers will supply him. 


Fresh eggs packed now in salt will keep until 
spring. Takeadeep box or nail keg, put twoinches 
of salt in the bottom and thena layer of eggs small 
end down; cover with a layer of salt and another 
layer of eggs and so proceed until the vessel is full. 
Be sure to cover the last layer well. 


If the old fowls are not getting through their 
moult as speedily as they ought put some Duuglass 
Mixture in their drinking water. Get of a druggist 
1, oz. sulphuric acid, and ¥4 lb. copperas in 1 quart 
of water; add 8 quarts of water. Use one table- 
spoonful of this mixture toa gallon of drinking 
water, 


Mrs. D., Dy berry, Pa., thinks the habit of feather 
eating is caused by the feeding of so much sloppy 
food, A little adheres to the feather, which is 
pecked at by a companion and with it a feather is 
drawn, and with the feather a little blood. Per- 
haps it is so; at any rate it is well to discard the 
sloppy food. 


Can you give me any remedy besides an axe for 
hens that eat their feathers? I have fed meat and 
all kinds of food but it don’t stop them. 

Hoosic Falls, N. Y. M. P. N. 

We cannot. If but twoor three ina flock have 
contracted the habit, they may be removed and 
the practice stopped, but if the habit is general the 
whole lot should be disposed of as soon as possible. 


Francis A. Mortimer’s four Black Minorca hens 
arrived off ship board, at Pottsville, Pa., on April 
ith. By August Ist,—9 days—they had laid 280 
eggs, or 70 eggs each. The eggs average | lb. 12 ozs. 
per doz. Two White Minorca hens arrived May 
2th. On August Ist,—64 days—they had laid &4 
eggs, or 42 eggs each. Eggs a trifle larger than 
those of the Black. This is a good record, 


= 

Does it harm young chickens to feed oat meal 
whole as it is bought at the stores? Poultry keep- 
ers about here Das not agree on this — 

Modena, N. Y. . BANKS 

We regard oak meal of this kind fed ae a dry state 
as a most excellent diet for young chicks. We 
have found it to be so in our experience. Oats 
ground with the hull on should have the hulls 
sifted out, otherwise they will cake in the crops of 
the chicks and cause death. 

1. What is the standard weight for Rose-combed 
Brown Leghorns, and tor Pea-combed Partridge 
Cochins? 2. Why are not the latter more exten- 
sively bred? ’, M. B., Angelica, N. Y. 

1. No weight is given in the Standard for Leg- 
horns, The weight for P. C. P. Cochins is as follows: 
Cock 10 lbs,., hen 8 tbs., Cockeret 8 Ibs., Pullet 644 Ibs. 
2. There is no good reason for breeding P. C. P. 
Cochins that we know of; they are no better than 
the single combed variety and the pea comb does 
not properly belong to the cochin family. 


Hens sometimes suffer from the treakage of an 
egg internally. There is not much to be done for 
the relief of such cases. The finger may be oiled 
and a Search made for any parts of the broken shell 
that are within reach, and by very careful manipu- 
lation they may be removed. Some recommend giy- 
ing a tablespoonful of castor oil. Ordinarily the hen 
gets rid of the trouble in a day or two if nething is 
done to her. It is best to prevent such accidents if 
possible; easily accessible roosts and nest boxes, 
quietness and lack of excitement from fright or 
other causes, are in the direction of prevention. 


The chief reason why so many of those who have 
attempted market poultry-raising on a large scale 
failed and quit the business in disgust, is because 
they have but little if any practical experience in 
poultry-keeping to begin with. 
seem to be chock full of good sound common sense 
onevery other subject that concerns them, will 
spend two or three thousand dollars in poultry 
houses, fences, fixtures, and fow!s, before they know 
enough about the management of poultry to enable 
them to set a hen properly ; and then when failure 
comes, as it surely does in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, they wonder why. These men would 
laugh at the idea of engaging in any other business 
without first serving some sort of an apprenticeship, 


Men whose heads | 


the requisite heat. 
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but they seem to think that the poultry business 
can be run in defiance of all the laws that govern 
success in other callings; or else that it does not 
require much knowledge and skill to manage a 
large market poultry business profitably,—FANNY 
FIELD in Prairie Farmer. 


A BIG BROODER. 

In large establishments, where chicks are reared 
by the hundreds, the individual brooder and kero- 
sene jamp must give place to large brooders heated 
by hot water. We give below a description of such 
an arrangement by a correspondent of the N. E. 
Homestead : 

Using incubators as I do, I have had to employ brood- 
ers, which have bothered me more or less in keeping up 
A year ago I set out to devise some- 
thing better. I bought one of Eastman’s steam heaters, 
and set it up in my incubator house. I ran aljg-inch pipe 
from the boiler through the partition into my chicken 
house, then with a square turn dropped it to the ground 
and ran it on a jevel the whole length (79 feet) of my 
chicken house. At the end it has a turn, bringing the re- 
turn pipe back to the boiler on the same level as the 
other, but 14 inches from it. With one peund pressure I 
can send the water around so fast that it only loses five 
degrees of heat in going the whole distance, which is 
(from the place where it starts out of the boiler to where 
it enters the boiler again) 175 feet. I have my brooder 
box over the pipe, and can keep it at just the temperature 
I want day or night. It takes the place of several brood- 
ers and a coal stove, besides keeping the building evenly 
warmed al] the time, and I think that is not one-half of 
what it can do. My brooder is a box the whole length of 
the building, 15 inches wide and 12 inches high, witha 
partition every four feet, and a hinged cover for every 
compartment. The bottom is cleated with one-inch 
cleats, and rests on the pipe. Through the bottom of the 
compartment I have bored a number of half-inch holes for 
the warm air to come up through, and also for the heavy 
gases, which are poisonous, to fall through. On the 
edges of the bottom there is a piece of board that runs 
dewn below the pipes. Through this I have also bored 
half-inch holes every 15 inches, so as to have them come 
between the bottom of the box and the pipe; this lets 
fresh air in on the front, while on the back, just below 
the cover, I have six half-inch hoies. This gives a good 
circulation of air, and all gases, whether light or heavy, 
have a chance to escape. In each one of these compart- 
ments I hang a thermometer, and keep it at 76 degrees, 
summer heat. The chicks will goin there and sit around 
and] never think of huddiing. Seventy-five chicks to 
each box or compartment, when they are small, is about 
right. I have chicks three weeks old that have been 
brooded in there, and I never had better chicks in my 
life. I am building 51 feet onto my chicken house, and 
shal! extend the pipes through the entire Jength, which 
will be 130 feet from the boiler. The expense of running 
it ig about 20 cents per day of 24 hours, while the brood- 
ers it takes the place of would burn 30 cents worth of oil, 
and besides it would take me two hours to care for them, 
whereas it now takes me about 15 minutes, and I have 
no fear of fire. 
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OUR YO UNG FOLKS. 


The sturdy chestmuts on the hill 

Are guarding their prickly caskets still, 

And laugh in scorn at the wind and rain, 
Beating their burly limbs in vain, 

“ Hush,” said the frost ; “if you'll hold your breath 
Till hill and walley are still as death, 

I will whisper a spell that shall open wide 
The caskets green where the treasures hide.” 
So, close at the door of each guarded cell 

He breatied the words of his wonderful spell, 
And the bristling lances turned aside 

And every portal opened wide. 

Up sprang the wind with a loud Ho! Ho! 
And scattered the treasures to and fro; 

And the children shouted “ Come away ! 
There is sport in the chestnut woods to-day.” 





Tell D. M. Baumgartner that he had $1.20 at first. 


The shoemaker lost his boots and $1.00 in money. 
SEVERAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Arrange six matches so as to form four equilateral 


and equa! triangles. 


W hen is the best time to read the book of Nature ? 
When autumn turns the leaves. 


Animals are such agreeable friends—they ask no 
questions, they pass no criticisms, 


Which is the oldest spoken language on earth? 
From what was the sign $ derived? J.C. H 


It appears to be decided that the squirrel, in as- 
cending the pole mentioned in June number would 
have to run 36.55 feet. 


One man said of another: “Brothers and sisters 
I have none; but that man’s father is my father’s 
son.” What relation were they ? 


Two men bought of a butcher eighty pounds of 
meat at ten cents per pound which was eight dol- 
lars. A took fifty pounds, B thirty pounds. It was 
considered that A’s meat was worth 4c. a pound 
more than B’s. How much did each pay the 
butcher? 


Treat every girl as you would like every boy to 
treatyoursister. Learn to be gentle towards others 
and to give protection to those weaker than your- 
self. Ifevery boy treated his girl friends as he 
would like other boys to treat his sister there would 
be a better state ofsociety when they were all 
grown up. 


Grasses are certainly much prettier dried in their 
natural state, but as several readers have a desire 
to know how to crystalize them we give the direc- 
tions, which are to put half a pound of alum in 
three pints of water. Let it boil till the alum is 
dissolved. Then dip inthe grasses and let them 
stay until the alum settles on them, take them out, 
shake off extra drops and dry them. 


Gather some moss and dry in which to arrange 
flowers. Those with very short stems can be then 
made available, and will keep fresh longer if their 
stems are thrustin damp moss. If a little water 
is poured on the plate underneath it the mosssucks 
it up like a sponge, and keeps the stems wet. 


Mary.—‘‘I heard father calling you a little while 
ago, Bobby.” 

Bobby,—“ Did he say Robert or Bobby ?”’ 

Mary.—‘“ He said Robert.” 

Bobby, (with a serious look,)“*Then I guess I’d 
better see what he wants.” 


A rich man, when asked how he got his riches, 
replied: “My father taught me never to play tillmy 
work finished, and never was tospend my money 
until I had earned it. If I had but an hour's work 
ina day, I must do that first, and inan hour. Then 
I could play with pleasure. I early formed the 
habit of doing everything in time, and it soon be- 
came easy to do so. 
ity.’”’ Let every one who reads this do likewise. 


It is to this I owe my prosper- | 


The following are very curious and ingenious 
transformations of letters and are also very appro- | 





priate. 
EE POTEET. Ten tea pots. 
Amendment............ ‘en mad men, 
oe, a ae ee ee All great sin. 
Encyclopedia............/ A nice cold pye. 
CL sa ac otebe-s shka Resin Fat bakers. 
TOMOTORNS 6 iiss. i. .i6 eet Great helps. 
Astronomers................ Moon starers. 
POMITENEIOLY 0.5. .-ccn 0g Nay I repent it. 
Democratical.......:...... Comical trade. 
MEO VOMMEIOM soc ccb iscsene To love ruin. 
PUIG IONE L. «obo. wine oh ciak Nine thumps. 
C8 TS Serre Golden land. 
Radical Reform......... Rare mad frolic. 


It is some time since a good dog story has been 
the rounds, but Washington Territory furnishes a 
readable article in this line. A farmer on Snake 








river loaned his dog to a man to whom he had sold 
a fleck of sheep to drive them home, a distance of 
thirty miles. The drover found the dog so useful 
that, instead of sending him home, he locked him 
up. The dog escaped, and, concluding that the 
drever had nomore right to keep the sheep than he 
had to lock him up, he collected all that had be- 
longed to his master and drove them home again. 


SO ME THING Sl HAVE HEARD. 

{ have noticed that when a horse gets up he gets 
up forward first and jerks his hind part after him, 
while a cow will get her rear half up all right and 
draw her forward half up in place; also when 
drinking, a horse will draw in water rapidly with 
every breath; the cow, on the contrary, will suck 
in one continuous draught as long as she can hold 
her breath. 

I have noticed that sheep and goats are both but- 
ters, yet a sheep has to run a few feet backward be- 
fore he can butt, while the goat has to raise himself 
on his hind legs to execute the same movement. 


; One is called a buck sheep, the other a battering- 








ram, They are the only two animals I know of 
whose butt ends are in front. 

A squirrel can run down a tree head first. The 
cat and bear must go down tail first (if left to them- 
selves.) 

If your dog finds his way into your cellar and 
sees a nice steak he will steal it and run out, but if 
your cat gets in and finds a steak, she will sit right 
down by itand eat what she wants (if not surprised 
before.) 

I have noticed that a leather strip buckled about 
the height of yourself around a young tree, ina few 
years will be away beyond your reach, but if nailed 
at the same distance will never get any higher 
(only the outer shell runs up.) 

Although turkeys are much more swift of foot 
than geese, yet in a week’s drive a flock of geese 
will come in ahead; for geese you can drive at 
night, especially moonlight, but when evening ap- 
proaches turkeys will roost. 

A man can stand on one footin the middle of a 
room and put on his shoes, while a woman must 
lean up against something to accomplish the same 
thing. 

A man holds the needle in his left hand to thread 
it, but a woman holds it in her right. 

In one thing I think every one will agree with 
me: Dress a man as a woman dresses, and you will 
freeze him to death.—Exchange. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
seamen to do lo 80, as our readers are served with the best. 
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1 N E FAR Ms FOR SALE— Piedmont, Virginia and N. 
Carolina. ane Lots & Water Power. Real Estate Journal 


Free, Address Elam’s Agency, Box £6, Dancules Va. 
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e plain and easy method of fore- 
and growieg for flowers and 
varieties of Hardy and Tender 
Bulbs sent free to any one send- 
coe "Gend * size of collar worn (13 to 17 
ches.) Catalogue free THE DEN SHIRT 
FACTO Y¥, 147---149 N. = St. ,Philad’a, Pa 


ituati all buptle Siten pernoaaly, 
ety on rocure pupils when compe’ 
a for cireulae “We Oe CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 
ing the names of 5 persons usual], 
Bf sending from home for plants an 
25,000 feet of glass in use. 
Positively sure to here sellin 
- = Te er, OULD. HITE WIK 
arranted. Pleases at sight. 
a? Bale pede atevery house, Agents 
clearing $10 per day. Farmers make $900 to 
Every 100 Days ¢ $1200 during Winter. Handsome samples free. 


HOW TO FORCE! 
a: Ibs. 
E. HIPPAKD, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 


3.50, $6.00 AND 10.00. 
nd for circular EASTERN MANU. 
Pe FACT'G CO, » 268 8. Fifth 8t., Phila: 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Pee AERP G Se 


By the 100 or 1000. 
For particulars ad's 


Chas. H. Sturr, 


Preston, 
Ham. Co., Ohiov 
(SHAKER | Box.) 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS, 


A bit of reasoning just now may 
save many a man two or three 
dollars on every pair of pants he 
wears for the rest of his life,and 
at the same time bring us thou- 
gands of steady customers. We 
are advertising regularly in ‘he 
20 most important weeklies and 
monthlies in this country, and we 
could not do this in any one of 
them, if a single instance could be 
shown where wa, failed to keep 
our advertised promise strictly. 
Write us for a list of these papers 
and then write any one of them 
and see if this is not so; and that 
Ee sum, is, for any reason under 
he sun, any buyer of our 8- 
pees, Sener them and get 
his money in full. 
A has taught us that our 
eae is a safe one, for most people know a good _thing when 
hey see it and hold on to it, e cut every pair to order. 
Send us $3 and 35 cts. postage and packing, together with 
waist and inside leg measu and goods neatly packed will be 
mailed to you. Tellus about what style you want or send 6 cts, 
for box samples to select from and a tape measure. We are 
manufacturing on bed rock, buying our woolens right from the 
looms and striving to deal directly with the consumer and to 
avoid the retailer and jobber, whose profits, rents and expenses 
constitute half the cost of clothing. Is it not worth your while 
to try us just once—at our risk ? 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANT CoO., 
Si Milk Street, eee, Mass. 





























THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for A. | 
sale of their ASandCOFFEES, en Tea 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc HITE TA 
SE'TS of 46 and 68 races with, $10 & $12 — 
DECORATED TEASETS of 44 £56 

with o18 and tx orders. STEM WIND Na 
Sw SS wa CHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
RAN Tr Moss Hose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinmer Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINATEA OO. 


21o STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, ~* 


] START MEN 


OF SMALL MEANS In in the he eww | luegative, business 


By the recent great Maleaty 2 of Techetieating u cy Gelatine 
film for WeT Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
noe rience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 
erly required long years ofdifficult practice ; costing less than 
50 cts. for one dozen large photos. that sell for ta 
Is paying big with other business in stores or shops, 
orat home, or from “Kouse to house. The novel surprise of a 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to. 
photo. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, 
Seok P Work outers in 300 ts of ten “yah Aftords 

o and pays per cent. 

-To EARNEST applicants (one copy) of Wecet dustrated, : 
FREE, Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANK Yast a hag 
Mfr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus,483, 465 Canal 8, 5 








Good Books for Young People! 


HENDERSON'S GARDE NING FoR PROFIT. 
By Peter Henderson. Price, $1.% 


QUINN’S MONEY IN THE GARDEN, 


Price, $1.50. 
TREATS IN: JURTOUS INSECTS of the FARM 
and GJ Price, $2.00. 


By Mrs. Mary Ponce Fully illustrated. 


FUL ) ay eo SMALL FRUIT C ULEO RIST. 
By Andrew 8. Fuller. Price, $1.50. 


wales HOW CROPS FEED. Price, $2.00. 
HAR aS Sb BARES ING FOR YOUNG AND 
By Joseph Harris, Price, $1.26 


RABBITS FOR EXHIBITION. PLEASU RE 
AND MARKET. By R. O. Edwards. 8. a 
rice, $1. 





Address orders to 


MISS CORSON’S COOKING SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOK. A housekeepers’ guide to cookery and 
kitchen management. By Juliet Corson. Price, $1.25 


THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. By Chilion B. Allen, M. D., and 
Mary A, Allen, M D. Price, $1.50. 


HOW TO KEEP A STORE. Price, 81.50. 

HOW TO PAINT. Price, 31.50, 

CANARY BIRDS, Price, 80.75. 

DOG BREAKING, By Gen’! Hutchinson. Price,83.00, 


We furnish the above books by mail to any P. O. in th 
United States,at the prices quoted, whieh are the pubiishers’. 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


183 DEARBORN STREET, 


oO 
CHICAGO. _ 


Publisher, 
125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. | 

it is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in reason; | 

‘to be concisé and to the point; to be practica! rather than 

theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun 

theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers CuraM, 
not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who «ite with their sleeves rolled up, and who brietly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strnct adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


Witmer ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers;—John A, Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER, 1886. 


The Farm Journal has nearly or quite three-quarters of 
of a million (750,000) readers. 





Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either the 
Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail should be 
directed to Philade!phia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 





MORE GRASS. 

One of the weak spots of American farming, | 
which will become more and more apparent as the 
country grows older, is the failure to appreciate the 
importance of permanent pasture land. Of course 
there are districts in which this does not hold good, 
aud the noted thrift of those districts attests the 
correctness of our position. In grain growing sec- 
tions there is not enough pasture of any sort, and as 
a rule what there is, is confined to such forage crops 
as are grown in the grain rotation, rather than to 
land permanently laid down to perennial grass. 
This is not making the best of our opportunities, nor 
properly adapting ourselves to circumstances. The 
farms are comparatively few, even in localities 
specially adapted to the production of cereals, some 
portions of which could not be more profitably laid 
down, after proper fitting, to blue grass, or orchard 
grass, or a mixture of both with some of the other 
yrasses specially adapted to the purpose, and em- 
ployed in the production of meat, milk and butter. 
Neither clover nor timothy, nor any combination of 
them, can be made to carry stock through the entire 
season to good advantage. They will not stand the 
wear and tear of the early and late feeding which 
are often the most advantageous parts of a season’s 
pasturage. Clover should never be turned on until 
nearly or quite in bloom, when it may be heavily 
stocked to good advantage, while the orchard grass 
and blue grass which bave finished the early feed 
recuperate for the scorching weeks of July and 
August. 

Let such parts of even the grain growing farm as 
may be too rough, or stony, or steep, or difficult of 
access, or ill shapen to work to advantage under the 
plow, be put iuto permanent pasturage, and then 
well cared for. Probably the farm will produce 
more profit from grain without these than with them. 


Some men are always at the tail end of the market 
while others are at the front. Both have the same 
kind of grain or fruit. Buyers seek for one and the 
other has to hunf up buyers, and takes what he can 
get. This difference comes from careless habits— 
what some folks call shiftlessness. It don’t pay. 
Nothing like a man having a good thing when he 
goes to market. He can’t do it when his stuff looks 
mean; when his wheat is dirty and has not been 
screened, his apples are knotty and specked with 
rot and his poultry half dressed. Take pains with | 
everything, hold up your head and ask a good price | 
and it won’t be long before an appreciative buyer 
will purchase. 





Never have we seen caterpillars worse on trees 
than this year. Last year there were very few. | 
Evidently the magnitude of the invasion of these | 
pests one year does not depend on their numbers 
the preceding year. We may be nearly free from 
them next year. Yet every tree that is valued 
should be protected trom their ravages for if thisis | 
not done the usefulness of the tree may be destroyed 
for some time. No tree can have its foliage de- 
stroyed in late summer without greatinjury. Crush 
the worms with gloved hands,or mash them be- 
tween blocks of wood,or shake them offand trample 
on them, Be sure that they don’t boss you. 





DR. J. STAYMAN, 








Don’t neglect the orchard and garden end of the 
farm thismonth. The family’s winter comfort, as 
well as the total income of the farm may be much 


ehanged by doing so. Better hire an extra hand to | 


help husk corn and dig potatoes, and give some per- 
sonal attention to the fruit and vegetables. 


: 


The doctrine of ‘cultivating less acres” is un- 
doubtedly sound, but it is not at all necessary to sell 


in grass and leave it so, for a few years anyway. 

In many sections apples are ripening up very early 
and therefore should be picked early. This is very 
important. Are they dropping much? If so take 
the hint. 

Use better seed, (more carefully grown, selected 
and saved,) dnd less of it per acre. 

Feed our hogs. less corn, and more grass, roots, 
beans and peas. 

Plant smaller orchards, and give them better at- 
tention. 

Deal more on a cash basis, and less ‘‘on tick.” 

Eat less salt meat, and more fresh fruit. 

Read and think more, and work less. 

Grow better stock anc more of it. 

The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 

And, withered in the footpaths, lie 
The fallen leaves but yesterday 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 


The grass is browning on the hills ; 
No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rilis, 
And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall. 














(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate. 


Mice and rats follow the crops into the house and 
barn. Go for them with dogs and cats, traps and 
poison. 


All the tax that can be piled up.on the bogus 
butter, will fail to make rancid, strong, dirty stuff 
sell at a profitable figure, even if it be “ genuine.” 


Waldo, the Quincy, Illinois, incubator swindler, 
is around again. He hails from a different state 
thistime. He will yet geta‘** National” reputation. 
Look out for him. 


The stealing bunier has no rights which the 
farmer, on his own land, has any reason to respect, 
This is his “season.” Tell him to go, ‘‘and not 
stand upon the order of his going.” 

a 


Better dismiss the notion of granting patents to 
criginators of new fruits at once. Farmers and 


| others have as mnch annoyance and expense with 


patents now as they can get along with. 


George Abbott, Jr., is authority for the statement 


that milk is sold by dry measure in Philadelphia | 


and by liquid measure in New York, and thata 
40-quart can liquid measure would contain but 34 
quarts dry measure. Now what we would like to 





| 
} 


| know is, dodealers ever buy milk of farmersby dry 


measure and sell to. consumers by Mquid. measure? 


The man who complains that his wife wastes her 
time on crazy quilts.and faney work should. take 
care not to waste his own time matching bits of 
dotted paper and bone (cards, dominoes, etc.).or in 
loafing at stores and saloons. 


Many of the patent extracts and bitters are come 
pounded of an alcohol derived from wooed, and this 
is said to be a particularly dangerous. form of 
alcohol, capable of producing serious brain disorder. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

In the field of horticultural research and inves- 
tigation, whose harvests inure te the benefit of 
all, there is, perhaps, im his generation, no more 
presistent, though quiet and unobtrusive, worker 
than Dr. J. Stayman, of Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Dr. Stayman was born ona farm near Mechan- 
iesburg, Pa., just sixty-nine years ago, in the Men- 
nonite faith, and of German parents, from. both of 
whom he inherited the taste for horticulture which 
seems to have been the dominating trait of hislife. 
Reeeiving a good education he removed to Ohio in 
1839, and engaged in milling, only to abandon it 
after a very few years, and turn his attention to 
science and medicine, settling down tothe practiee 
of the latter with his brother in Carlisle, Pa., after 
having married Miss 8. M. Black, of Harrisbung. 

In 1858 he established the nursery business at 
Galesburg, Ill., and occupied himself largely with 
hardy fruits capable of withstanding the severe 
winter blizzards which he there eneountered. In 


| 1860 he removed to Kansas, taking with him a 
half the farm to doit. Put the surplus land down | 





thousand varieties of apples and fifty of strawber- 
ries, and from that time to this has continued his 
investigations and eolleetion of fruits. Of over 
twenty-two hundred he has made accurate draw- 
ing, showing their size, form, core and seeds, and 
added a concise description of every part in sys- 
tematic detail. Notwithstanding his years, Dr. S. 
continues this grand work with unabated zeal, and 
his excellent health, the result of the correct and 
abstemious habits of his life warrant the hope that 
he may be permitted to continue it for a score of 
years to come. 

A still more important work than this has been 
his introduction of new varieties by crossing; and 
his seedlings, many of which are of value, ran up 
into many hundreds. 

Although Dr. Stayman has been for years, the 
friend and correspondent of the leading pomologists 
of the day, and has contributed largely to the press, 


his work has been done in so modest a way as to . 


have escaped the notice of the general public, It 
is none the less important, and its results will be 
none the less lasting. 





TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOK, 
With fair crops in store and manufacturing indus- 


tries constantly growing more active the general 
business outlook wears the rosy hue of health, 





Improved processes in the manufacture of sor- 
ghum sugar seem to have brought the possibility 
of making it a commercial success within sight. 


From wide-spread and long continued drought 
in the principal corn growing states the corn crop 
is likely to be short, exactly how much no one can 
tell, but, possibly, 25 per cent. 


The London wool market at the September 
auctions was active and strong. Asa result the 


| price of sheep has taken the up grade all over the 


world except in New Zeland and Australia. 


The apple crop in the United States is smaller 
than last year. This fact with the shortage in the 
European crop is likely to put the prices up later 
in the season. In the Canadian provinces the out- 
look for a full crop is flattering. 


Hog-pen and cattle-yard lawns are giving way to 
gardens, fruit patches, shade trees and flower beds. 
Every severe outbreak of hog cholera marks one 
step onward from frying pans and grease toward 


luscious fruit. Happy time a-coming.—Western 


Paper. 


The price of dried and evaporated fruit is likely . 


to rule very high before spring. The old crop 
is pretty well cleaned out of the country, and the 
crop put up this season is very light. This is the 


| substance of what A. M. Purdy writes to the 


Prairie Farmer. 


Sugar has been cheap, and allsmall fruits plenty, 
and great quantities have been canned by thrifty 
village housewives for home use. Without doubt 
cheapened appliances for making cider and jellies, 
and the fairly generous crop of orchard fruits, will 
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result in a greatly increased supply of the various 
jellies and butters. These facts will tend to keep 
the price of the ‘best creamery,” as well as the 
meanest “bogus,” from reaching extravagant 
figures. 


The outlook for the western ranchman is by no 
means a cheerful one. The drouth which set in 
early prevented the usual growth of grasses and as 
a consequence the ranges are as a rule eaten close. 
Should fall rains produce alate second growth of 
grass the trouble would be aggravated, for such 
tender grass would be killed by the frosts and 
rendered worthless for winter grazing.—Farmer’s 
Review. 


The latest advices with regard to European crops 
show that the harvest is short every where except 
in Russia and Roumania and the stock of cereals 
on hand in the former country is very low. In 
France the wheat crop will be 40,000,000 bushels 
less than last year. The shortage is about pro- 
portionally as great in other continental countries, 
and in nearly all other crops also there is a con- 
siderable shortage. The Indian wheat crop is also 
shorter than hitherto reported. There is therefore 
a fair prospect of remunerative prices for American 
wheat for those farmers who can hold on to it.— 
Rural New-Yorker. 

THE FARM. 

Along the fallow ground, the whistling swain 
The autumn furrow turns with cheerful toil, 
While close behind, the seeder strews the grain 

In jetty showers to feed the grateful soil. 


Keep the windows of the potato cellar open at 
night and closed in the day time, unless the days 
tbe cool and dry. 

If the corn crib is very wide, build a partition of 
rails up through the middle of it. This will let in 
the air, and prevent mould. 


The biggest crop of potatoes I ever raised was on 
land heavily manured and plowed early in the fall, 
and plowed the second time in the spring just 
before planting. JOHN. 


Where forage crops have been cut short by 
drought, rye sown early in this month will furnish 
fall and spring pasture—will afford assistance at 
both ends of the feeding season. 


It’s all right to breed draft horses, there’s money 
in it, they are needed in cities and for special pur- 
poses on the farm, but for general farm use give us 
an animal of medium size and weight. 


It required forty day’s labor to husk out my corn 
crop. I put ten men at work as soon as it was fit 
to crib, and accomplished the job in four days. It 
would Lave taken four men ten days todoit. The 
cost is the same: four tens are forty, and ten fours 
are forty. The gain was in avoiding a week’s risk 
of bad weather, and gaining a week’s timein plow- 
ing the stubble. JOHN. 


Every potato grower will want a wire scoop like 
the one we illustrate 
herewith. It is light but 
substantial, when you 
shovel potatoes from the 
cellar floor you don’t 
have to shovel up the 
dirt with them. See? 
We found this scoop at 
the store of D. Landreth 
«& Sons, Philadelphia, 
but presume they are for 
sale elsewhere. 


We have always found 
that vegetables buried 
in pits during warm 
weather were almost cer- 
tain to rot, while those stored later when the airand 
soil had become quite cool kept in good condition. 
It is well to put the straw on such pits and just 
enough earth to hold it in place until the sweating 
process is completed; then give the final covering 
of earth. 





There is no grass equal to red top for wet land. 
Sow the seed on top of the ground after the grain 
is put in, at the rate of three or four bushels per 
acre. Where sown on the fresh earth the rains will 
cover it enough. If there is a prospect of dry 
weather it may be rolled in, but never gone over 
with a harrow unless itis made of brush. Theseed 
is light and chaffy. It will last in the ground for 
years without running out. 


We haven’t said anything for a long time about 
that tenant house for the hired man and his wife. 
It ought to be built and you knowit. A first class 
house can be put up before Dec, Ist. Will not Judge 
Biggle tell us about that one he put up for Tim and 
his young wife at Elmwood? We don’t know “for 





sure” that he built one, but we hear it whispered 
that Tim is married, and we know that the Judge 
is a man of too good sense to let such a man as Tim 
leave his service for the lack of a house to live in. 


In cutting underdrains look to the character of 
the land to be drained. If it be heavy clay, with 
“hardpan bottom ” the drains should be compara- 
tively shallow and close together. If of such a 
character as the water will readily pass through, 
they may be deeper, and farther apart. In either 
case it is easy to get 
them too far apart to 
be effective. The shape 
of drain tiie has agood 
deal to do with their 
efficiency. The best 
form is that of an egg standing on its small end, as 
in Fig.l. However small the quantity of water 
may be, it forms a current in the centre, and car- 
ries the sediment out with it, keeping the channel 
clean. Fig. 2 is next best, gathering the water well 
together. Fig.3 is very objectionable, permitting 
the water to spread and pass off so slowly that the 
sediment has opportunity to settle, and in time, 
obstruct the drain. 





Fig. 1. 


Rarrels containing cider for vinegar should be 
open to admit air to hasten fermentation. Mice, 
moths, flies, &c., frequently find this open bungand 
foul the contents of the barrel. An oval piece 
of inch board, gix inches long and four wide, 
around which is tacked a two inch wide strip of 
wire netting, such as is used for mosquito doors, 





Fia. 4, 


&c., when pressed upon a barrel, will adapt itself 
to any uneven places and exclude all such pests, as 
well as prevent leaves or other truck from drop- 
ping into the barrel. A strap tacked to the board 
and likewise tothe barrel will keep the “protector” 
secure over the bung hole. 


Willow St., Lance. Co., Pa. Dr. I. H. MAYER, 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to two good fence making machines. It 
will be worth while for farmers to investigate their 
merits. Fig. 4, called the Monarch, is made by M. 
C. Henley, Richmond, Indiana. Fig. 5 represents 
the Champion, made by the Wayne Agricultural 
Co., Richmond, Indiana. The Standard Manufact- 
uring Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, also make a similar 
machine. The Trenton Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., 
make a wood and wire fence and sell it in bales 
containing four rods. The combination makes a 
neat and substantial structure. When not wanted 
it can easily be taken down, rolled up and put 
under shelter. Farmers whothink wire alone will 
not answer and want something better than wood, 
can compromise on the combination. 


In sections where hay and corn have been affected 
by drought, farmers will find it profitable to take 
the best possible care of their corn fodder. To do 
this the corn should be husked early, and the fod- 
der tied in convenient sized bundles with straw 
bands and stacked like grain. To begin the stack 
lay down three bundles side by side, on top of these 
two bundles and on top of these one bundie. At 
the end of this heap build another, and another in 
a similar manner until the rick is as long as de- 
sired. Now setup bundles on both sides of this 
long row, and at the ends also, until the bottom of 
the stack is of the desired width, The tops of the 
middle row of bundles should be allowed to lapa 
little in order to keep the middle well up and give 
the stalks a good slant downward toshed the rain, 
The slant of the bundles of astalk stack should be 
greater than that of a grain stack, otherwise the 
method of building is about the same. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 
Keep all runners off of summer and fall set straw- 
berry plants. 





Start a fire in the sweet potato house to dry out 
the dampness before the potatoes are put into it. 
This is especially desirable if the house has stone 
or brick walls. 


Work the soil mellow with a rake or pronged hoe 
on both sides of the row before you begin to bank 
up the celery. Do not earth up while the plants 
are wet with rain or dew, 


I see the Niagara grape highly praised in the 
FARM JOURNAL. I find it tender, even here in 








Kansas being killed the past winter. Dutchess and 
Pocklington were uninjured—E. P. F.,Sterling, Kans. 


Truck land inclined to be wet will be benefited if 
thrown into ridges this fall. It will dry out a little 
sooner in the spring and admit of earlier planting. 
Even wet clay soil will be much improved by this 
ridging process, 


Of course the raspberries will “run out” if worked 
to death without feeding. But we have row after 
row of them, six years old, that bore as profusely 
this year asever. The annual mulch of barn-yard 
manure, applied late in the fall when growth has , 
ceased, keeps them up to their work. 4 

The cut-worms made sad havoc last spring with 
tender vegetable plants of all kinds. All the reme- 
dies suggested for use during the growing season 
are impracticable. The best way to get ahead of 
the pest is to plow the land intended for truck late 
in the fall,and give ita dressing of lime and salt. 
The lime and salt and frost together will do the 
work. 


I have discovered that there is a wrong and a 
right way of using tile for blanching celery. The 
right way isthis: Remove the outsidestalks which 
will not become eatable at any rate, leaving halfa 
dozen or so around the heart. Now set the tile 
over this, and bank up nearly to the top. If not 
banked it will get too hot in the sun, and injure 
the plant. JOHN. 


When should oats be sown in the strawberry 
patch for winter protection, how much to the acre, 
and will the mulch of oats be sufficient? 

Harnedsville, Pa. A SUBSCRIBER, 

Sow at once two bushels per acre. The oats will 
be sufficient if the season should be favorable and 
they make a good growth. A coat of stable ma- 
nure applied after the ground freezes will help the 
crop and make the protection complete. 


In preparing the ground for planting small fruits 
next spring, use raw bone. It is cheaper than the 
dissolved article and just as good. If you happen 
to get on a ton to the acre it will dono harm and 
half the quantity willdo much good. Put on 250 
poenes of muriate of | aye: along with the bone. 

f you can get good ashes for 30 cents a bushel put 
on all you can afford from 20 to 100 bushels, in place 
of the muriate of potash, 


An old subscriber and successful grower of rasp- 
berries, in Springville, N.Y., names, as the standard 
varieties for field culture, the Doolittle, Improved 
Ohio, and Gregg, among the black caps, and the 
Turner and Cuthbert among the reds, ut we ad- 
vise every grower to make out his own list after 
careful test on his own soil, or after observation in 
his own neighborhood. The raspberry, more per- 
haps than any other small fruit, is affected by 
diversity of soil and climate. 


THE ORCHARD. 

Never stake a fruit tree. To do so is folly. itisa 
great deal better to keep the head low until the stem 
becomes stocky and the roots spread out and become 
strong enough to hold the tree in place. Thisis what 
we say and we mean it. 





Never pour fruit. 

Sucker the trees now. 

Handle fruit as you do eggs. 

Gather the apples early. "Tis best so. 

Be sure to pick the Baldwin’s before they drop. 

Fruit for late keeping shouid be gathered quite 
green. 

“Clear, cool and dry” is the correct weather 
motto for picking apples. 

A properly kept orchard has no “ oft-year,” and 
does not overbear, Thinning out is a great regulator. 

Assort the apples and pears, sending only the fin- 





est to market. Let the hogs and horses have the ~ 
remainder. 

Let the sun shine in upon your fruit trees. If 
they are too thick cut out some and make fire- 
wood of the timber. 

Buy the boys “Thomas Fruit Culturist.” The 
cost is $2 and we will mail it for the money. Every 
farm boy ought to own a copy. 

How about a supply of barrels for marketing 
your fruit. Secure it now if you have the fruit. 
Last year many orchardists suffered greut loss by 
not having barrels enough, 


Apples to keep well should be excluded from the 
light. The best way we ever kept them was to 
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head them up in a barrel in the orchard and then 
roll the barrels under a tree and put some boards 
over them and leave them there till freezing time; 
when they were put into the cellar and not touched 
till wanted. They were then fresh, and sound. 
F. D.C. 

How foolish it was to let the tent caterpillar de- 
foliate those fine young fruit trees! But it was 
wise to let them have full sway on the sickly ones. 
A sick tree ought fo die e very time. 


Arrange things now so that apples will not be 
subjected next winter to the odor of decaying cab- 
bages or turnips, onions, kerosene or of any other 
offensive thing. Keep them out of a cellar where 
such things are stored. 

== 


My hay ladders are of the low, flat sort, and when 
apple-picking time comes, I put them on the wagon, 
throw a couple of stout plank across to stand on, 
drive under the apple trees, and pick away. With 
bags, boxes and barrels on the wagon to put them 
in, I have them already loaded to take to the barn 
or cellar. That’s astep ladder worth having. JOHN. 

Mr. ATKINSON :—I have been watching all the 
numbers of the F. J. ever since I have been a sub- 
scriber, on the subject of keeping the borers out of 
fruit trees, but have found none as good as my own 
experience. I take old phosphate sacks and cut 
them in strips, then I take a hoe and draw the dirt 
from around the bottom of the tree, then wind the 
strips around and draw a little ground back, 
just enough to keep them from unwinding. The 
strips should be wide enough to extend up the tree 
six or eightginches. See that the borers are ail out 
first. W.C. M., Mordansville, O 


FORTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS. 
(Continued ). 
BY E. SATTERTHWAIT. 

Having said al] that it occurs to me to say at present 
about the apple, before proceeding to other fruits I will 
add a little more to what I said in a former number 
about the general fruit garden. All fruits, except the 
apple and cherry, and perhaps the plum, require cultiva- 
tion. At least my observation and experience leads me 
to believe they will do no good without it. 
ground should be selected for this purpose that is not li- 
able to wash. Otherwise it will be an expensive business 
to maintain sufficient fertility in the soil. Ground that is 
not too hilly can generally be protected from being badly 
injured by washing. I have my orchards, that are con- 
constantly under cultivation, so protected that little or 
no soil is carried off by rain. This is done by having the 
ground divided by roadways, into plots of from 5 to 10 
acres. In the low places the roads are raised, in some 
places 8 to 4 feet, forming adam or reservoir, where the 
soii that would otherwise be carried off isretained. There 
are eight or nine of these reservoirs in fifty acres of 
orchards, At first some little trouble was experienced 
by the water standing, sometimes for two or three days 
after a big rain, before soaking away. But I soon found 
that as these low spots filled up with the deposits of sedi- 
ment they became drier, the water spreading over more 
ground and drying up more quickly, and now are fit to 
work after a rain about as soon as other parts of the plot, 
and are, of course, very fertile, and the manure saved 
here can be used to give an extra coat to other parts that 
may be slightly washed. These places we use for grow- 
ing horse-radish, eclery plants and other crops that re- 
quire a deep and rich soll. 

I consider this a matter of the greatest importance in 
planning an orchard that is to be kept cultivated. I 
early discovered, in my own case, that I should lose 
nearly as much every year, by the best part of my soil 
going off to the river and sea with every big rain, as I 
could gain in fertility by an annua] manuring. I have no 
trouble of this sort now. No soil, of any consequence, 
goes off from my orchards now, though constantly culti- 
vated, and though the expense of making these roads, 
which are al] macadamized, was considerable, I am sure 
it has paid me many times over. 

As the apple orchard on the farm is generally a sepa- 
rate affair, I shall speak here of other fruits only. The 
ground for this purpose should not be too hilly or stony, 
and not the least bit swampy. No fruit tree will thrive 
in soi] that has stagnant water in it. In planting fruit 
trees I prefer to have the rows of a good width apart, as 
this gives a better chance to use the plow, and they may 
be planted the closer in the row. For pears, 30 feet is a 
good distance, but they may be planted half that distance, 
or less in the row. Ground so planted may be all culti- 
vated with other crops, and if sufficiently fertilized can 
be made to produce good crops of truck or smail fruit, 
even after the pear trees attain considerable age without 
one crop materially interfering with the other. The 
planting of pears for a market crop seems just now to be 
80 completely run into the ground, that I presume there 
are very few seeking information on that head. But as 
planting for home use is always in order I shall confine 
myself principally to that. 

The selection of varieties of pears is not near so per- 
plexing a business as it is with apples. There are enough 





Therefore | 


good varieties that have been sufficiently tested to be 
safely recommended almost anywhere where pears wil] 
grow atali. For a.farm fruit garden, of a half acre or 
80, & dozen to fifteen trees is enough. The following for 
this lecality, Eastern Pennsylvanian, named in the order 
of ripening would be a good selection: 1 Doyenne d’Ete, 
1 Beurre Giffard, 1 Manning’s Elizabeth, 1 Clapp’s Fav- 
orite, 2 Bartlett, 2 Seckel, 1 Duchesse, 1 B. d’Anjou, 2 
Lawrence, 1 Dana’s Hovey. There are, of course, a great 
many other good sorts, and those who desire a greater 
variety can safely add Kirtland, Belle Lucrative, Sheldon 
and Rutter. Ali of these are productive, come early in- 
to bearing and are of first-rate quality. If pears are 
wanted for cooking, the foliowing are good: Bell, Le- 
Conte and Keifer. These two last, though not recom- 


| mended for table use, are sometimes very good, and in this 


locality are 80 wonderfully productive as to be quite de- 
sirable. They would probably not do well much further 
North. The Flemish Beauty does no good here, but in 


| Many iocalities it does well and then is one of the very 





tinest of pears. 

Pears require very good soil, and if not so naturally it 
must be frequently manured. Many writers on the sub- 
ject object to stable manure for pears, and say that it 
favors the fire-blight. This does not accord with my own 
experience. Pears trees, however, are aiways liable to 
this disease, some varieties worse than others, and though 
this is a very serious matter, and indeed the one great 
trouble in growing pears on a large scale, I shall say but 
little about it, as there is real.y nothing known as to its 
cause or remedy. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 





F S. GIBSON, Wholesale Com’n Merchant, 108 Spruce 
eSt_, Phila., Pa.. would like to hear from shippers of Butter, 
cgg8. Live Stock, Fruits and Vegetables of one soomntion. 
Market quotations pomptly furnished. QUIC ALES. 
PROMPT RETURNS an Highest Market Prices bh 


Fairview Nurseries. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 


Parry, May King and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
andDiadem zas peers s 3 Lay 4 s Late White, John Haas, 








Harrow your Wheat Cround. 

Charles A. Green, editor of the Fruit Grower, 
in writing to the N. Y. Tribune of a crop of wheat, 
Says: “The stubble lot was sown just before a 
“rain. I harrowed it thorough]? with the ‘Acme’ 
“Harrow, a man riding and sending the bladeg 
“deeply down. To test the effect, strips were left 
“without this harrowing. At this date (Nov. 22,) 
“it is surprising how much more forward the 
“is on the part harrowed.” 


See adv ertisement on page 17 2. 
This NE Extra Early Black 
> now offered for sale, and is 


CAR MA cep ly to work a revolution in market 
RAS PBFRE growin, Very productive. 


Fruit of largest size. Jet 

black and the earliest of 
all to ripen, Sells at eT Ree price. Best quality for family 
use. Also EARHA a valuable novelty—fruits 
from June to Nov. Pot 7 te & all best varieties 
Small Fruits for ‘LE BROS Cheap for choice stock, Cir- 
_culars free. _ HALE BROs., South Glastonbury, Conn. _ 


ERIE BLACKBERRY. 


Hardy as the hardiest, 
large as the largest, un- 
surpassed in productive- 
ness, of good quality and 

= ust what every- 


ite 


beving a perfect Soames 
x cent. larger, 
po Ag firmer, of better 
quality, the same bright 
color, great productive- 
pess and pzerisesing 
GoLvi 
Go DEN" Q VER E EK N 
aepectty LAW- 
kT Pear, 
Japan Plums, and a 
of other valuable 
novelties with all the old 
varieties of both Orchard 
A Small Fruits worth 


— 200,000 Peach 
Trees, 7, 000 Ap le Trees, the lergent | stock of Blackberries 
in the U + pk enormous stock 0’ 








Grape Mi a. Re 
ee Ay fall age ng of novelties—iree. uide 
‘ruit Culture, 10c. O {BARD 19 GARDEN, 
ae Best Horticultural Journ: 
J.T. LOVETT, Little Ss ver, "New Jersey. 


=m GRAPE VINES 


Also Small Fruits. Quality ynsurpassed. Warranted 
true. Very cheap. 3 Sample vines mailed for 15e. Descri 
__tive price list free. e. LEW! Ss ROESCH, Fredonia, N.¥. N.Y. 


PNEUMATIC 
Fruit Evaporators 


MADE IN ALL SIZES FOR 
/ FARM OR FAMILY USE. 














and Roser Pea Ke Le Conte and Lawson Pear. 
200 Ac RES IN NU RSERY « CATALOGUE FREE 
Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
Pear Trees! 
And a General Line of 
WRITE FoR Price- List. 
E. MOODY & SONS, 
Agents Wanted. (Niagars ara , Lockport, N. Y. | 
Best and most profitable LATE WHITE 
PEACHs Chairs Choice best late yellow | 
peach. Ee stock of Peach trees suitable 


___ Successor TO JOHN PERKINS. 
IN LARGE SUPPLY. 
Nurseries. Establisn 
Bm fo: for all sections. William’s Early Red, 
















bestearly pple. Good stock AppleTrees, ! 
Pmost popular and late keeping kinds. Pears, | 
Cherry, Quince (and all fruit trees aud | 
fruit pasing plants. 200,000 2-year-old As- ] 
us roots. Large stock of Shade and | 
Grasneetens. Send for Catalogue. &. E, 
ROGERS & SON, Mt. Holly, N. J, | 


RES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


- TREESMOPLANTS | 


We offer for the Fay ap lerse fine stock of 
TRE cS, Shru ae OBES, nes ala 
FRUI recs Plants, Fruit ree Seed- 

i d Tree Seedli cae: iced Cata- 
logue, Fall 1886, mailed free on cation. Address 


BLOOMINGTON PHOENIX \NURSERY 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 





At the test of the leading frnit evapora- 
tors at the Penn. State Agricultural § Soc'y 
at Phila., Oct., 1885, the ** Pneumatic ?3 

ried a barrel of pippins in 50 minutes less 
time than the American. The Zimmerman 
was cites ed and withdrew wie finish- 
ing. SEND FOR CIRCULA 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
'__Bellow Falls, Vt. 


REMOVSES 


f STUMPS and BOULDERS 


WITH 


FORCITE POWDER ! 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD. 
Send for Circular mailed free. 


American Mfg. and Supply Oo, 
[LIMITED], 


' 128 Malden Lane, N. Y. 



















——CGood Books—— 


FOR THE 


FARMER AND STOCKMAN! 


HORSES: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET. 
an Lo manual of Horse Hygiene. By Dr. Page. 


LAW's bf ti “yaad ADVISER. 
Law. 
COBY! BN’S SWINE JIUSBANDRY. By F. D. 
burn. Price, $1.7 
QU Bre ON THE ROLLING OF CATTLE. By 
Josiah Quincy. Price, $1.25 
RAN] PALL'sS SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
dal. Price, $1.50. 
HEX amine HAND-BOOK OF THE 
GRASSES. By John Henderson. Price, $1.50. 


CURTIS'S W Y « By D.S. Curtis. 
i oe WHEAT CULTURE y urtis. 


By Prof. Jas. 


By Henry 


By A. 





TRUCK FARMING AT THE SOUTH. 
Oember. Price, $1.50. 
Address orders to 


183 DEARBORN STREFT, 


Or. 
CHICAGO. : 





DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA. By A. J. Downing. Price, $5.00. 


HOOPER’S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK. By E. 
J. Hooper. Price, $1.50 


QUINBY’S NEW. BEE-KEEPING. By L. C. Root 
with portrait of Mr.Quinby, and 100 illustrations. $1.50 


ARNOLD’S AMERICAN DAIRYING. By L. B., ‘ 
Arnold. Price, $1.50. 


WILLIARDS PRACTICAL DAIRY HUS.- 
ANDRY. By X.58. Williard. Price, $3.00. 


Sinaia ANIMALS. By Eliot W. Stewart. $2.00. 
FARM C ONYEN IENCES, with over 200 engravings. 


Price, 
We furnish we above books by mail to any P. O. in the 
United States,at the prices quoted, which are the publishers’ 


WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Foris. 





If we eat and drink hot and exciting materials, says | 





Dr. Holbrook, the blood becomes inflamed, the nerves | 
exasperated, and the brain sends out thoughts that | 


are base and mean. 


If we would do away with those | 


foods that only influence the passions, and substitute | 
more fruit in their place, we would need less restraint | 


on wrong doers, for our heads would be clearer, our | 
blood cooler, our nerves steadier, our impulses more | 


subject to reason, and life would be a hundred per 
cent. truer and better than it is to-day. 
“* Child of the country ! free as air 
Art thou, and as the sunshine fair ; 
Child of the town ! for thee, alas ! 
Glad nature spreads not flowers nor grass ; 
Birds build no nests, nor in the sun 
Glad streams come singing as they run ; 
Child of the town and bustling street, 
What woes and snares aréait thy feet ! 
Fly from the town, sweet child! for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth.” 





When we cannot see through to the end, and who 
can? we are to go as far as we can see and then wait 
further guidance. The more we can divest ourselves 
of prejudice, ignerance and the glamor of passion, 
the more susceptible will our minds be to illumination 
and guidance from a higher power, and the more 
easily and surely shall we find the right path. 





Doing what everybody else does is not the best way, 


as arule, for making money or getting along happily | ‘ ! : 
Doing the right thing in the right way— | along, moaning and crying because her children are 
7 | at home and she can not see them. 


in the world. 
often what others fail to do—is the surest way to success. 
A VOICE FROM THE ATLANTIC. 
Ocean Grove, N. J., August, 1886. 

DEAR SISTERS OF THE FARM :—I have broken away 
from the ceaseless cares that beset a farm life, and 
here I am spending a week by the sea. In what 
better way can I show my love for you, than by 
writing you a letter through the F. J. in which we 
have been making acquaintance for so many years. 
I have not forgotten from whence I came, or those 


left behind who perchance can never find time or | 


means to see new sights, and thus refresh the mind 
aud body. It is said that monotony kills more 
women than hard work, and we are urged to get our 
minds off the daily treadmill, that we may live the 
longer, and be the brighter and happier. Statistics 
show that the insane ranks draw more recruits from 
among farmers’ wives than any other class. Any 
honest warfare that we can wage against this let us 
not shrink from. It does not lessen one’s interest in 
home to leave it occasionally. ‘There is no place 
like home,” said a gentleman who sat by me at break- 
fast this morning. ‘‘I like to go sometimes, but I 
like better to return.” He voiced all right minded 
people in this. 

Before me are thousands wandering up and down 
the great three mile board walk along the beach of 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, seeking what? It 
seems to be a purposeless and idle wandering, yet 
there may be in it an unseen, unfelt, unrecognized 


benediction not dreamed of in the philosophy of a | 


farmer's wife. 

I find it difficult to write here. There is no place 
where one may be alone. I stole off for an hour one 
day, and a woman came and sat down by me to un- 
burden her heart of the sorrow that filled it from the 
death of achild. So that hour set apart for you my 
sisters of the farm, waslost. Then there is bathing 
to be done, calls to be made and received, eating,— 
oh, yes, that is not to be forgotten or neglected in 
any station of life; and just now the mosquitoes are 
holding high carnival here, and one hand at least can 
be kept in constant employment slaughtering the in- 
sects, and soothing the wounds of their infliction, or 
in more explicit terms, smashing the varmints and 
scratching the bites. 

Ocean Grove is eminently a good place ; there is 
no Other like it in the world. The air is full of divine 
melody, and even Old Ocean seems singing a perpet- 
ual doxology. There is no rum permitted here, and 





| the streets are in consequence entirely destitute of 


drunken wen, profane language, and fist fights. 
Perpetual quiet and good order reigns; no jar, no 
disturbance anywhere, policemen out of business, 
not even a cat fight to disturb the sleeping hours, 
and the roar of the mighty deep with its white lips 
lovingly kissing the mellow cheek of earth mingles 
with the general harmony and impresses the recep- 
tive mind with the fact that God still reigns, and 
reigns supreme right here. The sabbath is a day of 
exclusive rest and devotion for everybody except the 
cooks. No trains stop at or start from Ocean Grove, 
no newspaper can be sold within her borders, no horse 
can be seen upon the streets, no tobacco shop or drug 
store open to deal out questionable wares. Compare 
this place with the rest of the world, and the question 
arises, How came it all about? Low couldit grow 
to its present size, drawing in people of all religious 
sects, and even those of none, to share its peace and 
quiet? If this state of things can exist here, why 
not elsewhere as well ? 

Honor and praise are due the Methodists who de- 
signed and built this model city of moral worth. No 
gambling dens, no pool rooms, or billiard tables, no 
horse racing, no intoxicants. What is there here to 
tempt the fast? Nothing, and they do not come. 
Yet every phase of human nature may befound. At 
my right hand at table sitsa young graduate of 
pharmacy recruiting his health broken by too close 
attention to business coupled with the study of med- 
icine atnight. The next room to mine is occupied 
by a young married pair with a poodle dog. She is 
not exactly the sort of a woman your husband or 
mine would like to pour the tea at. the other end of 
his table. One morning the petted canine bounced 
upon iny lap for a caress, but I made short work of 
bouncing him off. I am not in the poodle dog busi- 
ness, and did not come here-to take lessons. Here 
also is the fretful woman. Her husband out for 
rest and recreation from close office work, and she 


Although they 


| were left in tender hands, she sees fit to spoil his 
| holiday by a perpetual whine over imaginary evils. 





Alas, how often women drive away hearts that love 
them by needless worry. With all its purity Ocean 
Grove has the tobacco nuisance. He sits on the 
portico, and parades the beach whiffing the fumes 
of the weed right and left regardless of others’ com- 
fort. It is a wonder that a ban has not been placed 
upon this offense. 

Asbury Park, separated from Ocean Grove by 
Wesley Lake, is alsoa popular summer resort. Here 
the gaieties of the world abound to considerable ex- 
tent. While Asbury offers more allurements for the 
passing hour, Ocean Grove looks beyond to more 
lasting pleasures, setting spiritual always above 
material things. Every sabbath morning from five 
to six thousand people gather in the vast auditorium 
erected for the purpose, and every sabbath evening 
the whole city apparently is on the beach for devo- 
tional purposes. Every morning of the week thou- 
sands of children assemble in what is called their 
temple to sing hymns, &c. Bible readings, holiness 


| meetings, family prayers, and many more such ser- 


vices than I can remember, are going on somewhere 
every hour of the day. The past week a vast array 


| of talent, intelligence and Christian worth has assem- 


bled day after day to discuss the Gospel of Temper- 
ance, and nightly six thousand people have gathered 
to hear the truth proclaimed on the great question of 
tbe day. In the many thousand who have come to- 
gether in this favored spot, listening to the eloquent 
pleading, and burning words of the most advanced 
intellectual and religious minds of the day, Ocean 
Grove has been scattering seeds of temperance that 
will grow and ripen and drop other seeds till the 
harvests are all gathered and victory won. 

I am sorry dear sisters that I have not space to 
give you further particulars of my visit to this de- 
lightful place. If circumstances ever permit, go for 
yourselves, see and enjoy, and come home strength- 
ened in body, and renewedly convinced in mind that 
God abundantly blesses all those who trust in Him, 
and are willing to stand before the world acknowl- 
edged followers of his meek and lowly son. 

Yours in love, Marky SIDNEY. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

I have been thinking for a good while that I ought 
to say something about working dresses for farmers 
wives, and I have been thinking more about it ever 
since I read a woman’s advice in an agricultural 


paper a few weeks ago on the house cleaning subject. | 
She told the whole story, but spoiled the effect to | 


my notion by saying at the close, ‘‘ Now to succeed 
in your spring cleaning it is not necessary for you to 
dress slovenly; any lady can clean house in collar 
and cuffs &c.” It seems to me that any woman that 
cleans house in collar and cuffs, must be doing it by 





proxy, 7. e., telling some one else what to do. IfI 
know anything of the nature of soapsuds, it is cer- 


| tainly a softener, a dirt and starch remover; and of 


what earthly use would be cuffs after they were wet 
in dirty water. Now to my mind every woman that 
has the vim to clean her own house has to roll up 
her sleeves and pitch in. And while she is reaching 
up to sweep ceilings and clean paper what good 
would it do to have astiff collar cutting into her 
neck. I think sometimes that the reason that men 
do their work with greater ease than women do 
theirs is because they are dressed for it. When John 
goes out to plow or make hay he does not put on 
collars and cuffs, hoops and bustle; not at all. He 
wears a shirt, pantaloons, suspenders, shoes, socks, 
and ahat. And he spends no time thinking of his 
clothes unless his hat blows off or he loses a button. 
His mind is free, so is his body. But women kind 
must be propped and bolstered, puffed and collared, 
crimped and cuffed; because, it isn’t lady-like not to 
be always dressed for company. The lady-sbip or 
gentleman-ship, is in the heart, not in the garb we 
wear, and when a woman works let her work ina 
loose fitting dress that wont tire her, and let her 
leave off all extra’s. 

The best working dress that I know of for a farm- 
er’s wife, is the petticoat and short gown that our 
grandmothers wore. Itis cool and loose. I have tried 
bloomers, the panties trip me up, I wore the American 
costume, it is too hot, I have worn my old sunday 
cashmeres, they are too tight, and now I have settled 
down for all time to come on the petticoat and short 
gown. I get 40 yards of calico, and make four suits 
of it all alike, and when one suit is soiled I don 
another. Rosa Bonheur the great animal painter, 
wears men’s clothes out and out, she does so that 
she can go to fairs and everywhere and paint cattle 
without having people stare at her. I don’t like 
breeches, they are hot and stuffy, but I like loose 
working dresses and am bound to have them. 


HOW A FARMER MISSED IT. 4 
If I had told her in the spring ; 
The old, old story briefly, 
When the sparrow and robin began to sing, 
And the ploughing was over chiefly. 
But haste makes waste, and the story sweet, 
I reasoned, would keep through the sowing, 
Till I drop the corn and plant the wheat, 
And give them a chance for growing. 
Had I even told the tale in June, 
When the wind through the grass was blowing, 
Instead of thinking it rather too soon, 
And waiting till after the mowing. 
Or had I hinted, out under the stars, 
That I knew a story worth hearing, 
Lingering to put up the pasture bars, 
Nor waiting to do the shearing! 
Now the barn is full, and so is the bin, 
But I’ve grown wise without glory. 
Since love is the crop not gathered in,- 
For my neighbor told her the story. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much. 

Our grandmothers knew how to economize and to 
have good things as well. One of the dishes they 
used to set a great deal of store by, was apple butter. 
Take sweet cider, boil it down, skim off all the scum, 
and as soon as it gets thick enough, put in a lot of 
quarters of apples with the skins off and the cores 
out, and boil slowly until the apples are well cooked. 
Keep adding apples as the mass settles down and 
stir so the contents will not stick to the kettle. 
When the boiler is full enough, cook to a pulp, stir- 
ring almost continually. When it becomes one entire 
mass, put it into jars or ferkins and let it cool, and 
then store in acool place. It may be seasoned to 
one’s notion, ground cinnamon and cloves are best. 
A bushel and a half of the quarters will be enough 
for a barrel of cider before it is boiled down. It is 
used for butter and as a sauce. Old fashioned cider 
apple sauce is still popular. It is made just the 
same as ‘‘ apple butter ” only the quarters are cooked 
through and the sauce is not stirred. 

Whether it ison the principle that ‘‘ blessings 
brighten at they take their flight” we do not know, 
but it always seems to us that the last tomatoes in 
the fall are the best of all. They may be kept until 
late into the winter, if pulled before affected by the 
frost and putin the cellar; and some of the riper- 
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ones put in a sunny window each day. Or rather, 
the best way is to pull the whole vine and hang in 
the cellar, or on a sunny side of the barn or carriage 
house.. These late tomatoes have more acid than 
those ripened ir midsummer, and therefore need a 
** suspicion” of sugar to make them more palatable, 
just about half a teaspoonful to a frying pan full. 

Farmers work so much among dust and dirt 
especially when threshing that their watches are 
liable to be injured by fine particles working into the 
cases, and the case gets unduly worn and ground in 
the pocket. 
ing a rather close-fitting case made of chamois skin, 
or kid basted into the pocket into which to slip it, 
and if one side were left projecting into a flap that 
could be tucked over it, it would still further protect 
it. Atany rate the watch pocket should be frequently 
turned inside out, and cleaned. 

In an essay on ‘‘How to Reduce Labor in the 
Kitchen,” C. 
accomplish this object would be to compel the men 
to do the cooking, when they would soon be satistied 
to put up with one meal a day rather than cook 
another. The next plan would be to make a specialty 
of some substantial article of food, such as pancakes 
and beans. He would have said mush only it is such 
a job to wash the pot after making it, especially 
when it is burnt on. He therefore settles upon pan- 
cakes and beans, as there is but little tax upon the 
brains in boiling beans, while the principal things 
required in making pancakes are a steady hand, a 
good eye for measuring distances, and the ability to 
make a peculiar twist of the wrist, so as not to land 
them on top of one another, or on top of the stove. 

Flannel underwear should be ready to don on 
short notice, now; colds and sickness often result 
from too thin dressing now. It will be cheaper in 
the end to buy a good heavy quality of flannel made 
of long wool, and having found out how many yards 
are required to fit out the entire family, buy the 
goods at wholesale. In the matter of undergarments 
there’s no objection to all being clothed in the same 
color. For women and children the flannel should 
be cut in long suits reaching from shoulders to 
ankles, and with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrist. 
It is better to knit bands three or four inches wide 
and sew to the sleeves at the wrist, and for girls, and 
for boys in knee pantajoons, to finish the drawers 
below the knees with the legs of woollen stockings, 
or with woven goods like that used for jerseys. 
As there is no longer danger from moths it is a good 
plan to get out the whole stock of winter clothes and 
make an inventory of them, and see what new gar- 
ments each member of the family will need ; what 
will need making over, and what can be cut down 
forthechildren. All that is to be darned and mended 
should be put in one place, that to be made over in 
another. A pencil and paper should he at hand, to 
jot down everything that is to be bought, number of 
yards, quality, color ete. 

“Can it be that house cleaning time has come 
again!” Exclaims the farmer’s wife who has hardly 


yet finished her pickling and preserving, and thinks 
of the stoves to be polished and set in place, of mat- 


tings to be taken up and carpets to be put down ; but | . : 
r | laying on the paste which should be thinand warm 


there is a pleasure after all in this getting ready to 
go into winter quarters, and of moking everything 
bright and warm for the winter days to come. It is 
heavy work shaking and omges 4 down carpets but 
when it is done it will make the sweeping of them 
easier. Under rag carpets that are in constant use 
it is a good plan to put a layer of clean fine straw, 
as it makes them softer and warmer, and the dirt 
will sink through it instead of staying in the carpet. 
The floor will be easier cleaned in the spring if news- 
papers are spread down under the straw. Have at 
hand a heavy stick or plank to act as a lever in lift- 
ing heavy furniture and stoves. 

Rain water cisterns should have a thorough clean- 
ing out after the dead leaves, which are so apt to get 
into them, have all fallen, and before the November 
rains come to fill them up again. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
If an oven is too hot for baking, set a dish of cold 
water in it. 


Salt and vinegar brighten brasses. 

He that riseth late must trot all day. 

Eight even tablespoonfuls equal one gill. 

Ten ordinary sized eggs weigh one pound. 

To prevent boots from squeaking, soak the soles 
in linseed oil. 

Do not put pickles ina jar that has ever been 
used to hold any kind of fat. 

If the power to do hard work is not genius, it is 
the best possible substitute for it. 

We hear of aman who has made a fortune by 


| 
attending to his own business. This is authentic. 


Much of this might be avoided by hav- | 


But then he had few competitors. , 
Brass is not nearly so valuable as gold, but some 
people contrive to get along quite as well with it. 


Pack your cares in as smalla space as you can, 
so that you carry them yourself, and not let them 
annoy others. 

It isa good plan to go over the bed steads before 
house-cleaning time and see if there are any signs 
of trouble there. 


Pack beets and turnips in moss to keep through 
the winter and they will be as nice in the spring 
as when packed. We have done so for fifteen 
years. Mrs. N. C. 


We have found the Alaska cleaner very good for 


| cleaning paints, brass, &c. The agents are H. K. 


E. B., thinks the quickest way to | 











Thurber & Co., W. Broadway, Reade and Hudson 
Streets, New York. 


Plaster busts and statuettes may be cleaned by 
dipping them into thick liquid clear starch, (raw) 
and drying them and when the starch is brushed 
off the dust comes with it. 


To toughen the fingers in corn husking time, take 
a cold flat-iron, turn it face up, burn a cotton rag 
on it, blow away the ashes. There will be an oil 
left on the iron, rub the ends of the fingers well in 
it before bed-time. R. I. W. M. 


The illustration is of Henis’ Fruit and Vegetable 
Press and Strainer. It is for 
straining the juice from all 
kinds of fruit for jellies, and 
also for mashing potatoes in 
" a quick and thorough man- 
X ner. They are poured into 
the strainer and the handles pressed together, 
which forces them through the holes. We have 
had several inquiries about this utensil, and it is 
recommended by several who have used it. Itis 
for sale at house furnishing stores. 
HOW TO DO THINGS. 

Summer clothing, even if not much soiled, is belter 
for being washed, but not starched, before it is packed 
away. 
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If you wish to paper a board partition, cover it 
entirely with cheap muslin using small tacks at 
the edges drawing it tightly as you tack; then 
paper as on a plastered wall, but do not use paste 
to fasten the muslin on with. 


Tell those who failed to keep their ripe tomatoes 
in brine, to take perfectly ripe ones, each witha 
smali portion of the stem attached, wipe them dry, 
put them down in stone jars and cover with fresh 
cider. Tie a cloth over them and do not let them 
freeze. They will keep till May. When wanted 
for use slip off the skins, drain, and sprinkle them 
with salt and a little white sugar. Mrs. O. M. G. 


Here is still another way recommended for pre- 
paring a whitewashed wall: Go over the entire 
surface with a strong solution of salt and water, 
being careful not to let it remain long on painted 
wood as it will discolor it. Then use strong vinegar 
at the top and bottom, as paper never loosens in 
the centre, only at the edges. Use a clean white- 
wash brush for putting on these things, also for 


with no glue in it. 


M. D. A. tells how they made excellent apple 
butter in the pioneer days in Kansas when apples 
were too scarce to afford to make any of them into 
cider. It might answer in districts where they are 
scarce this year. She peeled, cored and baked her 
apples, instead of stewing them, then cooked them 
in molasses (sorghum) in the proportion six quarts 
of baked apples to half agallon of molasses. Spices 
can be added if desired. 


END 6c. in stamps for elegant set new Chromo cards; 50 of the finest 
Serap-book cards, 25e.; 50 Comics, 20¢.; 100 fine Scrap Pictures, 16¢.; 
80 Faney Cards, 20¢, ALL for 5Q0c. GITHENS & BRO., Bi px 1632, Phila, 


PERA GLASS ES Wicroscopes, Telescopes, 

Ph hic Outfits for amateurs 
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W.H.WAL & CO. successors to R. 
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To tan skins with the fur on, pulverise equal 
parts of salt and alum, clean all the flesh and fat 
off the skin, sprinkle the mixture over the flesn 
side, double it lengthwise and roll tightly. Lay it 
away for three days, then rub in bran and work 
with the hands tilldry. If they are oily, and they 
are apt to be, roll up tightly for twenty-four hours 
with a newspaper next the flesh side. It will ab- 
sorb the oi]. This is good for mink, muskrat, coon 
skins, eic. ms I. M., Corl P. O., lowa. 


The American Manufacturing Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., who make one of the best large fruit evapora. 
tors, have supplied a “long-felt want” by making 
a small one for household use. They call it the 
U.S. Cook Stove Drier, an illustration of which we 
present below. We have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to our readers as a cheap, convenient 
and efficient drier. By its use housekeepers cgn 
yet add to their winter’s store of dried fruit and 
vegetables. 


If you have an old stove, and have no smoke- 
house you can extemporize one by setting the 
stove in the back yard, and mounting a big dry 
goods box on a table behind it, cut a hole in one side 
to admit the pipe from the stove. Put hooks on 
the top of the box, and a door to open at the back. 
There should be an opening over the top of the 
door to let out the smoke when there is tuo much, 
otherwise it can be ciosed by a slide. This is 
more convenient than a barrel. 


Ruth Brown makes an excellent baked Indian 
pudding. She stirs acupful of corn meal intoa 
quart of boiling milk, and into this stirs a quart of 
sliced sweet apples, adds a cup of molasses anda 
teaspoonful ofsalt,and mixes them all well together. 
When ready to put into the oven she adds two 
quarts of milk, and pours it intoa large buttered 
pudding dish or pan, and bakes slowly for four 
hours. When it is cold, a clear amber-colored jelly 
is formed through the pudding, and the apples are 
a dark rich brown. 


Be sure and makea pickle of green tomatoes 
thus: Slice one peck of green tomatoes and onions 
enough to make a pint when sliced. Put them in 
an earthen or stone jar, or in a porcelain preserving 
kettle, in layers with a tea-cupof salt. Let them 
remain over night. Next morning pour off the 
liquor, put them in a kettle with enough vinegar 
to cover them; add two spoonfuls each of black 
pepper, ground cloves, allspice, And mustard seed, 
one ounce of celery seed, with a light pound of 
brown sugar, and boil for an hour. 


Several subscribers tell Hetty how to make an 
omelet for “Obadiah and me.” Beat three eggs, 
whites and yolks separately, soak previously half 
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COOK STOVE DRIER. 
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a tea-cup of bread crumbs in half a tea-cup of milk, 
and add to the yolks, with some salt and pepper. 
Have a lump of butter melted in a hot frying pan. 
Turn the beaten whites into the yolks, beating up 
A SOUTHERN HOME. 

Five hundred and seventy-five acres of land, thirty miles west 
of Richmond, Va., near depot and James river: good buildings, 
Jruit and fences. No better watered farm in the State, and the 


loss of property the only reason for selling. rite to 
M. J. EWELL, Kent, Ohio. 


RUGS Turkisb Patterns. Catalogues Free. E. S. 
OO FROST & CO.,22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 








GROVER CAN'T VETO THIS! 


Hand-forged, Razor Steel Blades, replaced 
free if soft. New Pattern. Price,50 cts. postpaid; 5 for 
$2.00. Regular price, 65 cts. ; xx 1-blade, 25 cts. Ladies’ 

2-blade, Pearl, 50 cts. Gents’ 
fine 3-blade, $1.00. Colorada 
3-blade Stock knife, $1. Graft- 
ing, 25 cts.; Budding, 55 cts.; 
Pruning, 55 cents to $1.00. 
56-PAGE LIST FREE, Also 
“How .TO Use a Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh, 


74 East Summit Street. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
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= ukiést FASHION BOOK 








IT WILL WEAR WELLL. 
Fall goods are in: $1,000,000f worth to 


lightly, pour them into the hot pan, and as they 
cook lift the mass up from the bottom with a fork, 


When it is brown on the under side, fold over. 1,000 Lilustrations. 120 Pages FASHION; - 

Some finely chopped ham sprinkled over it before MUSIC; Ne eee Weaer and a new NOVEL- see. Think: You don’t care to pay a 
folding improves it. ETTE by Harriet Pres- : ; “ : » 
ee cott Spofford. [@~ Send Cents high price for a suit to take to w'ork in, 


in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Sth & Market Sts.. PHILADELPHIA. PA, after wearing it for better dress a few times. 


HEALTH HINTS. 








For heartburn, dissolve a saltspoonful of salt in | —— ERLA ; | oe 
two tablespoofuls of water and drink it. MACIC Stereopticons and the Best | A good cloth at a low price is hard to get. 
, ’ il d tl ith Views for Public, Church B king all tl > 4 yee 7; 
Rubbing a bruise with sweet oil, and then with LANT and Home Exhibitions. A y taking all that the mill makes we get 
spirits of turpentine will usually prevent its turn- ERNS*:; profitable business for a cloth th t will w ll 1] r 
ing black. | omen with small capital. Best ap jeratus, new views, | 1 the 1 at will wear well and look. well 
Bad food is at the bottom of any amount of head- | S. lectures. Reduced prices. 25 Years’ Practical Ex- till the last rice j \ver 
ache, peevishnese, hot temper, weak will power, | _ Perlence. rns BG S. Bievent GEO, F ETERCE, | We name (efron Maa.” Wehaveat ne 
and intemperance. ENE sees — a : ; Bs ewes , 2 2D - hen 
When there is an unpleasant odor about the feet, | ELEGANT SHAPE, it all sorts of practical trials. Wrestled 














asmall quantity of salicylic acid in the foot bath 
is a sure destroyer of the offence. 
Milk should not be taken in copious draughts, 


like water. Itis a food and should be taken slowly HEALTH and 


in mouthfuls at short intervals, so as togive time | 
for the gastric juices to deal with it. It should be COMFORT 
taken some time before, not after other food. 


with it by pulling, jerking, twisting, tipg- 
ging at it. Itis made of a clean, i § 
long wool, (every strand wool,) woven 
closely, good colors, and will neither tejar, 
break, wear uneven or rip. No other 


‘ Perfectly Combined in h } 

A highly recommended cure for corns and bun- sa \ ous has j 4 osmat a 

ions is, once a week tosoak the feet for half an hour MADAME FOY’S use as it. We never had a suit ‘to 

in a | quarts of "4 a water . which ls dis- | Skirt Supporting ‘ speak stronger words for. 

solved a piece of soda the size of a large walnut. | ee, | 

Three or four times will relieve and probably cure. CORSET. S f Men's Suits, $12. ‘ 
Tits cand al thee ouies end for samples of Iron-clad. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HAL, 
S. E. Cor. SixTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


It isa well established fact that rotten and rot- 
ting potatoes are a prolific cause of disease, espec- am oe satisfac- 
ially diseases of the diphtheria nature. No potato | Fas. n the market. 
should be used which has the least indication of | or sale by all lead- 
rot. All who desire to avoid sickness in the family ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.30. 


should exercise due care. | 
FOY, HARMON & 


Hi hly seasoned foods ere unwholesome for | _ CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. A EAD PP a ‘ 
children. Cook plainly the food of the e ones; | i i GIC LANTERNS! 
WEDDING STATIONERY. “Bsrens %. wetted oxen | 


if the use of pepper, mustard, horseradish, &c., is 
AND STEREOPTICONS 








discouraged and they are not set before children, | ceipt of your order for over $1,00 worth of goods. Ne sam- 
they will never wantthem. The taste forthese firey | ples free. D. R. FORBES frinter, For PUBLIC, SUNDAY SCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIONS 
condiments is an acquired, not a natural one. ithe __ Box 52, Londonderry. Pa. VIEWS Tllustrating ge Illus. 

iful Gards. 14 Gai all Subjects | 120 Catalogue, FREE 


N EV Sample Book of Beautiful Cards, 14 Games, 12 Tricks 


alee) ks oy ey C. T. MILLIGAN 27ficStstrenes: 


Bulbs that are taken up for the winter should be I | 0) URNAL, 
yg 


= = 
laid in the sun or air awhile to dry before being =/ / ‘ AEA 


——— 
put away. = be ¢ 
Keep all stable manure out of the strawberry 2 
patch unless you know it to be tolerably free from x « 
weed seed. It is cheaper to buy and apply com- 


mercial fertilizers than to be putling weeds all 


summer, * = WE HAVE NOW _2!i , 
If geraniums and other tender flowers are pru- 270 000 SUBSCRIBERS | MOTHER S CORNER 
5 


tected from the early frosts by having newspaper ‘ A page devoted exclusively 
0 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
The few pale Autumn flowers, — 
How beaultful they are! 


Than all the Summer’s store j 
How lovelier far! h 
And why? They are the last! 
ce o— aS 


















** night-caps” fastened over them they will con- é 

tinue their bloom for weeks longer if the weather WE WANT HALF A MILLION, AND oung chtidren. Milled with 

is bright and warm, as it 1s apt to be during much T0 INTRODUC into every family in| interesting letters from sub- 
f this h. scribers exchan 

of this mont the land, we offer the | 21.4 ae ana 


= PHILADELPHIA end ——e articles from the 


) ium, or rkspurs, cannot b rown to 
Delphinium, Larksr ca t be g st writers. Heipful. sue 


perfection unless the seeds are sown inthe autumn, ~ ~ 
as they have a tap-root and will not bear crans- LADIES’ areata tineere ne 
= to every young moth- 


planting any better than Mignonette. The various == f 
HOME JOUFNAL| nts ow eriguerrEy ss, cee 


shades of deep blue, porcelain, blueand white, with 
crimson, purple, pink and white, make a beautiful 
AND JOHNSON (Daisy 
Eyesbright). 


bed of flowers. 
PRACTICAL **Brush Studies,’ and Household Decoration, by 


LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON; is aspecial strong feature, 


HOUSEKEEPER finely illustrated, 

Fide d now to yar At A LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN, a Ne 
--balance rs) Py 7 aT ye — eee — peep CLALE 

year--on receipt of % Feiyolity and Flrtation:” Getting Mar. ° 


Instructive articles on ‘‘How to Appear Well in So- 

ciety.” “How to Talk Well, and Improve rG - 

(0 8 | mar,” by MRs, EMMA C. HEWITT. oe ia 
Ae CUR ERI 


j PY emsumtm ere So 
oe Silver or Stamps. ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK he ay, 








All of the perpetual blooming roses, the Tea va- 
rieties, &c., are tender or only half hardy, but will 
survive the winter out of doors if given a slight 
protection, especially about the roots. If the stems 
are bent over and fastened by hooked pegs, and 
then covered with sods, they will usually come out 
all right in the spring. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 

We too have autumns, when our leaves 
Drop loosely through the dampened air, 
When ali our good seems bound in sheaves, 

And we stand reaped and bare. 








Don’t reprove children before company—it hard- Illustrated by best artists, printed on fine cream 
ens them, and lessens their self-respect. tinted paper, and carefully edited by MRS. LOUISA With special i!lustrations, 
Kilted skirts are as popular as ever. Some of KNAPP. Buploys tha boyy writers. Knitting, Crocheting, and ail 
Pare and Safe Fiction only. Domestic Stories kinds of embroidery. Edited 
by an expert. Prizes given 


these have the skirts pleated their entire width. 


A young lady attending ballsand parties in these SY 
days must have a female chaperone until she is 
able to call some other chap her own. . Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, 


The bang is being given up for children, and flow- y ’ * 
ing locks also. Long braids tied with ribbon, or Josiah Allen S Wife, 
else short, shingled hair are in vogue. This crop- Marion Harland 

9 trations are excelient, and the 


ping promotes the strength and growth of the hair. 
patterns selected with extreme 


The Russian bang and ‘the basket coil are now Rose Terry Cooke, / good taste, and written in so 


the approved modes of wearing the hair. ‘The plain and explicit a manner 
Russian bang curves or is pointed in the middle, Harriet Prescott Spofford, that a novice will find no trouble in foliowing them. 


for contributions. 

Its hints and suggestions 
with regurd to both old and new 
industries for women, are in- 
valuable. It should be in the 
hands of every lady in the land 
who has a taste for art decora- 
tion or fancy-work, The if!)us- 








and very short on the temples. Much less hair is How to dress well 
cut for it than for the Langtry bang, and it shows ThorkanBeow Band, hry Redman bape ome DRESS AND MATERIAL. and economically, 
more of the forehead, being short, light and fluffy, Potter, and many others. laricca Se in Tt apeests: 


made so by crimping. The basket coil is made of fine 


braids; slend lai f thre as al IN THE 
row after row to make a flat collclose tothe head. | PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER Peresex:| HOME COOKING, WYs22.s"% 


recipes con- 






































WANTED TO KNOW tributed by subscribers. This is a 
How to can green pesa and beans. Christine Terhune Herrick, Special Feature with us, and is con- 
ere e 
How to mend rubber shoes. J.T. E. Eliza R. Parker, patment over} Ln Tg V ghey wf 
How to make corn meal gems. Mrs. R. and other well-known writers, giving us the best and | 20)4 P»per. Prizes given for best recl- 
S > most practical matter ever written on h hold top- | Pes 8nd contributions. How to pre- 
How to cure “‘ breakfast bacon?” A SUBSORIBER. ics—The Tea ‘Table oa how to sake it attenetive. pave Gapeames suitable for afternoon Sees, 
How te make good rusk with its own sponge, not bread Washing and Ironing; Nursing the Siek, ete. || {50 "expensive. “The me ‘Cooking page 
sponge. ‘ Illustrated, and| with its helps and hints, i i 
Is it more profitable to soak corn before feeding it to FLORAL DEPARTMENT; carefully edited by every practical housekeeper. setbecins 
the hogs? Cc. W. ° 
, ; Letters from subscribers and answers to correspondents on all h ho} \y seho! 
a we Pape, ae in winter when the temperature paper ever published; and so po ular that, in loasthan three ears, it has phan fl pA Bie, bre aoe 
? Copies each issue. Address: L.A DI cs’ HOME OURNAL, Philadelphia, Be 
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FINGER: BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
WOINTS CROSSINGS. 


Coleridge: compared experience to the stern lights of 
a vessel which illuminate only the track over which it 
has pass¢ ‘d. But he lived too soon to know what the 
head light of a locomotive iluminates. The man of tor 
day cartries both a head light and a stern light, the first 
the gloswing white light of discovery, invention and the 
way t& achievement; the last a red light, which is 
known as the danger signal. The double equipment is 
neces sary, but the head light is the pioneer of progress. 


If the long roots of clover pump up richness from 





the subsoil to the surface, why will not the long | 


roots of the wild carrot do the same? A Maryland 


farmer who has tried it says they will. Don’t goto | 


sowimg them now, as a fertilizing crop, but if you 
have ’em don’t fret. Just plow ‘em down before 
they ripen. 


To prepare a coal-oil barrel for holding cider, 
take out one head, put a bushel of straw or shav- 
ings in it and set on fire. When the wood is 
charred and begins to burn, turn the barrel upside 
down and smother the flame. Treat the head the 
same way. Use the barrel for water a week or two. 
Such a barrel is woith twice the price of acommon 
one. 


is there a solution that can be made or bought to 
be applied to iron and steel implements to keep 
them from rusting when not in use? 

Silver Creek, N. Y. M. M. B. 


Melt together 2 oz. tallow and 1 oz. resin and ap- 
ply with a brush while hot, 


The following kinds of wood are good for fence 
posts in about the following order: Locust, Mul- 
berry,Walnut, Cedar, White Oak, Rock Oak, Chest- 
nut. In sandy soil Chestnut may last longer than 
White Oak. For durability timber should be cut 
when it contains the least sap. I have seen White 
Oak posts rot off in seven years, and I have known 
them to last forty-two years. The latter were cut 
in November, the former in April. 

Doylestown, Pa. SAMUEL GEIL. 


= 

The first requisite for keeping grapes into the 
winter is well-grown, fully ripened grapes. The 
second isa dry, cold room, which can be kept dry 
aird cold, By “‘cold’”’ we mean as cold as possible, 
without freezing. Pick perfect bunches (if there 
are any imperfect berries cut them out) on a dry 
day; pack in small quantities in saw dust baked 
to make it perfectly dry, or soft dry cut straw. 
Another way is to bury in stone jars, packed as be- 
fore, a foot deep, and after the ground has frozen 5 
or 6 inches, cover with manure and earth to keep 
frost both in and out. This answers a host of in- 
quiries. 


I hope every reader of the F. J., who has had ac- 
cess to a Saw mill, or any wood-working establish- 
ment where the sawdust and shavings are treated 
as waste, will try the experiment of using it in 
large proportion as bedding for stock. In summer 
it may be used alone; in winter a thin coat of 
straw on an under layer of sawdust is better than 
either alone. In itself it is as valuable a fertilizer 
as the straw; it is a much better absorbent and 
preserver of the liquid voldings; stock and stables 
are more easily kept clean, and it economizes the 
straw for feeding purposes. I have used it, when- 
ever obtainable, for thirty years,and know where- 
of I speak. The claim about it injuring land is all 
bosh, JOHN. 


Pull beans when the leaves are two-thirds turned 
or when the leaves and pods are turning yellow. 
They should never be left until dead ripe, as they 
will ripen much better in the stack and be whiter. 
Beans should remain in the stack until fully dry, 
which will be from two to three weeks according 
to the weather. They may remain in the stack 
without injury for six or eight weeks, if they are 
well kept up on stakes with a cross stake at the 
bottom to raise the stack four or five inches from 
the ground. Beans are usually threshed with a 
flail, but here in Grand Isle county where they are 
extensively raised they are mostly threshed with 
the common two horse threshing machine. This 
is done by enlarging the cylinder pulley tol4 inches, 
which causes the cylinder to run slow and prevents 
their splitting.—A. Hoag, Grand Isle county, Vt., 
in N. E. Homestead. 


— 

A market man makes some good points in the N 
E. Homestead on marketing produce. We quotea 
sample :—Farmers ought to get in the habit of care- 
fully preparing their produce for market, of sorting 
out the different grades, and of presenting each in 
its most attractive way. Let everything be neat 
and trim. People are becoming more and more 
particular about what they eat. They do not like 
to see meats ragged and dirty. They do not yearn 
for vegetables full of specks, stems, leaves and rot. 





They do not want cow hairs in their butter nor wind 
falls in their choice apples. Afterall possible pains 
have been taken in the preparation of the produce, 
so that the farmer hasan article he need not be 
ashamed of, let him put his name toit. The buyer 
will probably notice the name. If he does not the 
first time, he will soon after. He knows that he was 
perfectly satisfied with an article marked witha 
certain name, and the chances are that the next 
time he goes to buy he will inquire if the merchant 
has any more prepared under that name. If the 
farmer is square and honest in all his dealings with 


| the unknown public which he serves, he will find 


that public will appreciate him at his true worth, 
will buy his goods promptly, and will pay him a 
fancy, or at least a first rate, price. 


Dr. Jenkins, connected with the Connecticut State 
Experimental Farm, in a recent lecturegbefore State 
Board of Agriculture, put wheat bran ahead of 


| middlings. The new process of milling makes bran 


to contain 1 per cent. more mineral matter than ten 
years ago, 3 per cent. more protein (flesh-forming 
material) and 5 per cent. less fat, 44¢ per cent. less 
non-nitrogenous matters. Middlings contain 4.4 per 
cent. more protein, 1.3 per cent. more mineral matter, 
5 per cent. more fiber, 1.6 per ct. more fat, and more 
non-nitrogenous matter. The feeding value of bran 
from spring wheat is $18. per ton; winter, $18.47, 
while that of middlings is $19.75. These are the com- 
parative values. Bran then is the cheapest food, as 
it costs considerable less per ton than the compara- 
tive feeding value. Another most important item 
is also stated, that wheat bran and middlings contain 
per ton just about as much of the coveted manurial 
elements as a ton of the best phosphates or commer- 
cial fertilizers. This is a good endorsement for the 
FarM JOURNAL, which has advocated the purchase 
of middlings and bran to feed to the stock, and make 
meat first and manure second, rather than the more 
costly fertilizers. 


If I were young again and wanted a rapid and eas 
start in life, my selection would be one pound of soft 
maple seed, half peck each of catalpa and box elder, 
and half bushel of clover seed.—Cor. of lowa Home- 
stead. 

Which being interpreted means, that timber and 
clover are the foundation of successful farming in 
Iowa. It is just as true of some other states. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you 1 write toan atagrdtenr be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 
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ENSILAGE 
Fodder Cutters. 


These Cutters guaranteed to cut faster, run 
lighter, do a ope variety and better work 
than any machine made. More Ross Cutters in use 
for Ensilage than all other machines in the United 
States combined. Cutters especially for Ensi- 
lage; heavy, strong, simple, never get out of 
order, and last a life-time. Dry Fodder Cutters, 
12 sizes, hand and power. Largest machines in the 
world. The largest Cutter Factory in the 
United States, and the only one building cutters 
exclusively anywhere. — for our large Ilius- 
trated Catalogue **A»% Pi 


E,W. ROSS & C0. grain SE EhDs Pe. 


Book on Ensilage sent free to all who name this 
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AMERICAN. ROAD MACHINE C0. 


Feebuer’s Patent Level-Treadl aa Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 





ashen penne Threshing Machine Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread 1 others 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial; 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 
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Clod Cr Crusher and Leveler. 
‘ool in the world reparing 
Wheat. Imad 4 and for Summer val ows. 
NASH & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, 
Harrisburg, Pa., & Millington, New Jersey. 
N.B.—“ Tillage is Manure” and other essays sent 
Sree to parties who name this paper. 
















Ea WA CHINE 


Surpasses all other wtte and picket fence machines, 
for making strong and durable fences in the field, 
that no stock will break down. On rough, hilly 
ground, it keeps pickets perpendicular which no 
other machine will do without constant adjustment. 
It is easy to = age uses any kind of pickets, and 

py size of w Write for circular and price. 

WAYNE AGRICULTURAL . CO., Richmond, ind. 


FEN iC ES im FoR 
cee” FARMERS 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 per day. Full particulars with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


STANDARD MFG.CO.Cincinnati,O, 
SEIDGWiICE. 
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Is the best general purpose wire fencein use. It 
isa strong | net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure st It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 
oultry, as well as horses and ¢attie. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemetenies. Covered with rust- 
— paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 

rred. It will last a life-time. Itis better than 
poarde - barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel’ wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron automatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
iron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
a rices and particulars La Hardware Dealers, 

dress, men K BRE os. 
SEDGWIG OS., pinata te 
BBWARR D SUTTON. Eastern A 
00 Market St., Philade 
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Johnnie, with milk pitcher in 
hand, fell headlong down the back 
stairs. Hehadregained his feet 
and was brushing the dirt from 
his clothes when his mother ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs 
and asked: *‘ Did you break the 
—— pitcher?” ‘‘ No, I didn’t, but I 
will,” was the quick r eaponse. And he did. 





A seedy man—Tom A. Toe. 

The largest revolver known—The earth. 

Thieving in the cutskirts—Picking ladies’ pockets. 

The boy who aches for a fight generally aches a 
great deal worse after it is over. 

We have heard of a capitalist so timid that he will 
not let well enough a loan without good security. 

This is the season when you can get what you do 
not want real cheap—cholera morbus, for example. 


St. Nicholas tells of a dog that can count. That's | 


nothing. Any cat can beat him running up acolumn. 


It is said that fish is brainfood. -Whereit appears 
to fail in this respect it probably finds nothing to as- 
similate with. 

A whip makes the horse go, money makes the mare 
go, and peppers, cabbage, mustard seed and vinegar 
makes the mango. 

‘* How did you contrive to cultivate such a beauti- 
ful black eye?” asked Brown. ‘‘Oh!” replied Fogg, 
who had been practicing upon roller skates, ‘‘I raised 
it from a slip.” 


A town in Kansas boasts of the following named 
persons. Their names, in the order given, spoken 
quickly, are quite readable: Lovelady, Eaton, Dry- 
bread and Salty. a 


An advertisement reads: ‘‘ Wanted, a young man 
to be partly out of doors and partly behind the coun- 
ter.” What will be the result when the door slams? 
‘Why, a dvor jam.” 


Ahard set: Lastsummer the steamboat ‘‘ Cherry- 
stone,” left Redstone, on the Ohio, bound to Lime- 
stone. She was loaded with millstones, and was 
commanded by Captain Thomas Stone. 


Every man is, and must be in a certain sense, the 
architect of his own fortune. It’s a real pity that it 
is so, for many people would do much better if they 
could let the job by contract to some body else. 


**Ma, can I go over to " Sallie's house and play a 
little while ?” asks four-year-old Mamie. 
** Yes, dear; I do not care if you do.” 

“Thank you, ma,” was the reply. ‘‘ I’ve been.” 

Little Millie to her father, who has given her the 
smallest piece of ie on the plate: ** Papa, why is " 
piece of pie like Europe?” Papa, thoughtfully : 
don’t know; why is it?” Millie: ‘‘ Because it is the 
smallest of the grand divisions.” 


A Dakota man by he name of Rose gave his 
daughter the name of Wild, that she might be called 
the Wild Rose of the Prairie ; but she took the poetry 
all out of the scheme by Fg away aud marry- 
ing a man by the name of ] Bull. 


Chief Graves, of the national bureau of engraving 
and printing, being asked what design would be 
placed on the ener oleomargarine stamps, 
said he had thought ‘a stuffed goat—a bogus * butter’ 
as it were—would be about the right thing ” 


I pine, said the cow, “for the days oo by 
For the maid with the milking pail ; 

My office is gone, and I’m left to sigh ; 
And my moan fills the evening gale. 

No more in the dairy the maid is found, 
To take pride ral bye cream tureen ; 

No more in the fields we'll browse around, 
Oh ! o-le-o-mar-ga-rine. 


____ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When 4 you write toan edvortioer be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
ainterest to do so, as our roaders are served with the best, 














500 FA MS. Fox. SALE IN TIDE- 
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‘e also manufacture : ne Binders, 
Field Rollers, Plows, F Cutter and Crusher, Hand and 
“yh for Illustrated Catalogue and 


| a Corn so. ME etc. GER A SON, “* 











IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
Safety Steam engines. best Railway and Lever Horse 
Powers, Threshin achines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Dise and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle agg orse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain peeters 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., 
Established 1830. | Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 


GEM: SOUTH 


bh BEST VERTICAL vom 
IRON AND STEEL FRAME 


FRENCH BUHRS, 


rable, anpact, 
Write tor Deserij uve Circu- 
Jar. Mention this paper. 


Straub Maohinery Co., . 
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UNEXCELED OWER GORN SHELLERS, 


ALL SIZES & STYLES 


Ree of lonse PoweERs.. 
S iRON PuMPS 
YEARS 


ERAN HARVESTER TRUCKS 
peace STALK CUTTE 


ADAMS CORN CULTIVATORS 
MARSEILLES MFG CO. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. 
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CEDAR FALL8, IOWA, 


EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 
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3225 Geared Wind Mill 
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3 28, = Elevating 
<£ ® S 5 F = Corn, Grind- 
o& E = Ele! ing Feed and 
4 s of Meal, Cut- 
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uy the BEST, for in the 
d it is the CHEAPEST. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 

Give depth and location of your well; quantity of water 
wanted, State also what machinery you wish to operate, and 
x — Lome e - . special price for the ed outfit, or any part 

le Agents wanted in all unassigned counties. 


Us 8. Vind Bagine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co., Til 





Gold bevel- All Hidden Name Conte, 15 cents, 
Agent’s Sample Book, 25 cts. 12 Scrap Pictures and 
Sample Case, 2c. GIVIN BROS., Cadiz, Ohio. 






Has 


| BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 
Upright and Horizontal, 


3 to 10 Horse-Powder. 


Over 3,000 in Suc- 
cessful Operation. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
T FREE. Address 


JAS. “LEFFEL & ay 


vlna EL —~ OHIO. 
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PROF. KICE’S Mepehicss 
Piano and Organ 


18,00 le. 
SELF TAUGHT 5,000 ‘accompanimcn pos 
BY RICE’S all notes; thoro’ bass laws,etc.; 
200times faster than any teacher 
124 mee methods in one system. 2 
usic lessons, 10c. Circulars free. 


G. ‘S. RICE & vo., 2458 State St., Chicago, i. 
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PLANET BOOE CO0., Box 6041, Philadelphia 
Wateeig* FREE! FREE! 
8tem wing Uren te any eae any one 
id. Sam 
__ Fabs. Address AGRICULT JRIST.Racine,Wies 
-‘AGER WANTED ¢! DR. ScoTT’s 
coming agents. No risk, quick sales. 
‘SCOTT satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
__ Rll Wirelcaie Dealers. 294 Georee Bt. Cincinnati, O. 
ELEGANT PORTR GANT PORTRAITS! Pw 
Wanted to take orders for Co pying and Enlargi 
business. ALLMAN & CO., Auburn, lonitnats 
COLTeee: as vorRIFLE 
Just Half the $ 
Factory Price! $ i CHAMPION 
Goods, &c. Send ‘cents for Ub 
__ 40HN P. —— Boston, ag Paes 
265 CHOICE SAMPLES OF OUR 
NEW OC’ RDS SENT FREE. THE 
ri. LATES‘, FINEST AND BEST. 


tracts phy Sttention, Poput ar ved BE Louis, 
who will get § subscribers for the best 50 - cents -a- year 

Corsets. uakiiees to ye be= 
etch GoOP, SANSES eh 

At vt home or to trave vehi sais en 

&CO. Man 
PORTR ArTS, sereerenay, Profits and rey ay 
Guns, Am. Pas Do $l2 2.90%. Patent Police 
CARDS FREE. 
raBES: he EUROPEAN CARD CO., 


XFSODY a Conz=. 
10 & —— Pictures and ci 6 Case for a2 cent 
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4 New Songs, Agent’s 
Serpe nor it ry 2. this Elegant Ring 

_ & te ot aie ‘TON BROS., Clintonville, Conn- 

‘ Assorted Em and ‘Transfer Pict 
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Finished 

Golden Floral Cards, and this 18k. Solid 

ed Gold Rings Agent’ s Album for 1886, 

artes 4 2; ks and 5 Rings for $1.00. 

ore. Northford, Conn, 

VIEWS of the Seaatie oad Agents’ Sample ay, for a 
2 cent stamp. R. A. GIVIN, iz, Ohio 














bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 

lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking 
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of buttons and injury to clothes. 


WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


From yellow cornfields slowly pass 
The crows with clanging cry ; 
All day upon the orchard grass 
Ripe apples fall. A sigh 
Escapes the earth at thought of death 
For summer’s life so brief, 
And, fluttering on that sigh’s faint breath, 
Falls down the first red leaf! 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Will it not pay to invest in a rubber coat and 
a pair of rubber boots? 

Our readers would do well to have King & Co.'s, 
Owego, N. Y., harness catalogue if in need of 
harness. 

Is there a farmer’s club in your neighborhood ? 
There ought to be. work and organize 
one right now. 

William Fairweather, who advertises in the 
F. J. thinks he has the champion Ayrshire bull 
in the United States 


Go to 


Put chestnuts in a box or keg and bury them 
just like potatoes. You will be surprised to see 
how weli they will keep. 


la Bucks county, Pa., farmers sell their apples 
on the tree at public sale. The plan works well 
there and might work as well in other sections. 
We should want to practice a little in making 
estimates before making extensive purchases. 


In your September issue you publish a list of 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Commissioners 
of Immigration, and name George L. Ordway, 
Yankton, Dak. This is wrong. Lauren Dunlap 


Huron, Dak., is the man. 
Fautkton, Dak. E. 


C, SAGE. 


Porter Bros., Bowling Green, Ky.,manufacture 
what they cali a Cattle Feeding Corn Crusher. 
With a two-horse power it will crush 2000 Sushels 
of eorn a day. The corn is crushed in the ear 
and with the husks on. Cattle feeders are inter- 
ested in this machine, and should send for 
circulars. 


Will you please tell me where I can get a 
treatise on the breeding and management of 
Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, Ring-Doves, etc. 

Deerfield St., N. J. ©. C. PHILLIPS. 

The Practical Rabbit Keeper, price $1.50, and 
the American Bird Fancier, price 5*® cents, which 
we will furnish at the prices named will give 
the desired information. 


We intend to have plenty of fruit on that Experi- 
mental Farm, when we get it,and shall 
want a light, cheap and handy ladder 
to aid us in gathering it, A subscriber 
Jurnishes a drawing of one which we think 
will answer the purpose. To make the lad- 
der, tuke a nice tapering cedar pole and 
mortise this into a piece of scantling and 
brace as indicated by thecut. Puta broad, 
strong tron hook on the upper end. Make 
it tapering from the base to the top. Such 


a tadder can not tip backward, or turn over, or slip. 








FARM 


JOURN VAL. 


W. H. JONES, 
THE DEALER IN 
AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, SEEDS 


AND FERTILIZERS. 
Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cheapest and largest va- 
riety. Every conceivable 
implement of farm use, 
harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. itis a curiosiiy,and 
of great interest to every 
utilitarian to see the es- 
tablishment. If you can- 
ot not get here, write for 
wants. I am in » couimentcdtion with all theAgr’l Fon Mb ow | 
builders in the U. 8. (Always Specia! Bargains in Stock). 
C®- Will supply ALL GOODS advertised in this paper. 
| origoron CIDER my other Apple trees 
of vigorous growth. Currants, | and 2 
yrs., fine. Chestnut, transplanted, 4 to 
Bet. JUNIPERS, ARROR-V1IT#HS, &c., in 
quantities to od, General Nurse ery Stock at moderate 
prices. JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, 

The Largest berry ever produced. Awarded First Prize 
Moorestown strawberry fair, June 9th,’56. Also all the lead- 
ing varieties of Strawberries, Rasp., Blackberries & Grapes. 
Send for Catalogue. THos. G. ‘ZANE, Chew’ s Landing. N.J. 

We have been importiug our bulbs from one experienced 
grouee in Holland for a number of years, and the results 
save been always very satisfactory,the bulbs in all cases 
producing perfect flower, | true to nas on and color. A fresh 
invoice just arriv ce low piaioge es free upon 
applic en. “DAVID 1 L CNDRETH SONS, 

Nos. 4 d 23S. Sixth Street and Delaware 
Avenae and Arch St.. Philadelphia. 
ine by the Chase Nurseries, 
Introducers of Rancocas Baspberry. 

Growers of a full line of Fruits and Ornamentals, A 

Good ning for Honest, Ene tic Men. 

bie — easily learned. Full instructions given. 
ddress, R. G. CHASE & OO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED. Uses 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS. 


One of the Largest, Oldest Established and Best Known 
Nurseries in the country. LOW ERIC ES hin Th, 
GENEVA NURSERY, w. T. SM 

Establi l 


‘372 (FRUIT TREES 


Vines, Plants, etc. 

Apple, ‘Dente ears Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 

4 lackberry, Curran Grapes, 
J Gooseberries, &c. Send for Catalogue 
J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


ROBINSON'S UNRIVALLED 


HAY & COTTON PRESS. 












WHEELER & MELICK CO,, Albany, N. Y. 
END FOR 8 ILLUSTRATED STROULA AR. 








nyse ~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
vead Tis tard in the Farm Journal. wh Selions & do & peur 
interest to do 20, as our readers are served with the best. 


BARGAINS In Presses, Type & Printers’ 8a 

for catalogue, GITHENS « BRO. 

Gg notes thn ERA L Co! ee! SSION. Country Produce a 
BERT H. EATON, Scranton, Pa. 


Valuable Farm of 390 Acres 











Hes. 
, Box 16382, Phila. 


in the fertile Shenandoah veliey, 136 miles from 


Winchester. Delightful location. A good turnpike runs 
through the \— Large house in good condition, two 
yo barns,A pries Pears, Peaches and Small Fruits in abun- 

dance. Well Watered, Two ponds stocked with fish. 
EVAN JONES, Winchestcr, Fred’k Co., Virginia. 


BLACKSMITHING on the FARM 


Bend stamp 





aND 
Horse Powe 
Combined. 





Smith's Famous 
VICTOR MILL 
@ 


b AB 






Send for Catalogue. 
= Address, Victo 
= Grinding Mili Co 
46 South Canal Street, CHICACO. 








(OCTOBER, 1886, 








AX RARE BARGAIN— A Small Farm ot 28 acres in 
Bucks Co., Pa. Good water and buildings. Cheap! 
W. H. HIXSON, Richland Centre, Pa. 
-WHITE 336 N. Front Sits Philad’a 
Com AN pe 
BUTT ER, EGGS AND GENERA LR 


GALVANIZED FENCE WIRE. 


Galvanized steel four-point Barbed Wire. Galvanized Plain 
rwist Ribton Fencing. Galvanized Buck Thorn Fencing. 
JAS. M. VANCE & CO., 211 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW INVENTION ! 


Pa. 
ryt ee Al iT in 















7 % Cords of Beech have been sawed by one manin 9 
hours. Thisisa positive fact, He diditeasy. Itisnot hard 
work for a man to saw 125 to 150cords permonth. Itsaws 
down trees, First order secures exclusive territory. 
Write for terms, FOLDING SAWING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, a7 Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MACHINES. Gena sneuden 1885 F FREE 
mer & Boschert Press Co, Syracuse, A 


The bdward | Harrison 


NR ono a man ARRON *s 
STANDARD BURR STONE 
GRINDING and FLoU RING 
MILLS of ail sizes and varieties for 
Steam, Water, Wind, 

| Horse & Hand Power. 
ossessing great capac- 

> ity and durability. Ev- 
ery Mill warranted to 
do just what we claim 




























trated cataldyue and mention 
this paper. The Edw. Harrison 
| Mill Co. New Haven,Ct., or Columbus, O. 


AT T TA PERCHA Pipe Pkgor & WATER- 
PROOF. _For Steep and Flat 
ROOFING Roofs. CHEAP & DURABLE, 

es 
es § A)) Colors, Ready Mixed for Use. 
F | R E-P R 0 0 F Sample tests on paper and muslin 
PAINT. yy kam fay Send for Catlaogue ue 
AND ROOFING CO.,1130 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





sent free. If you can burn it, don't 











Sis 
oa - = 
Sed 
-S= 
we & 
ROPE BUILOING ec=s 
PAPER : Ses 
<ec 
“2 
Am 

i —————— : a = 
Cheap! ‘Durable! ple! Easily ly Applied. Samples Free. 

—LOW PRICE— Nr, 
CY 
Py, N34, 

$ tiie NS 

8 . Ry 





BBER ROOFING. = 


_|tltittititntint tito... 01s 
Unequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings, 
Anybody can apply on steep or flat surface. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR, 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 
143 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 





























THE COMMON SENSE FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 





ss JUST THE = 
THING. 


The attention of Farm JOURNAL readers is again called to this work. Two large editions were printed and sold last 



















ear, and the third edition is now ready. All who bought a copy for 1885 will now want one for 18%, and we expect every- 

ly who did not get one a year ago to send for one now. he price is 25 cents in clubs, postage paid, to subscribers of the 

FARM JOURNAL, to others it is 35 cents. It is not given on. pecmioms for the FARM JOURNAL clubs, and in no case'will it 
be sold for less than 2 cents. It contains 48 pages, is bound in strong, flexible covers, with flap, like a pocket- 





Fn in ois 


(fiedermlita? ooty + Toots Hand Drils, Drills, de 0. 

















The Only machine that received an award on both 
wer and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 

nia! Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
aa on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
United States, for illustration and description in 

s Appleton’ 's Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free Address 
MINAPD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


Ls 


EEA 
UITVNOIN 











1, It contains pages for memoranda about unusual weather. 
For the names and addresses of friends, relatives and 





For horses, cattle, hogs and sheep bought and sold. 
For in, hay, straw and timber sold. 

For fruits and vegetables sold. 

Yor butter, milk and cheese sold. 

For poultry, eggs and feathers sold. 

For miscellaneous jertioae sold. 

. For seeds, trees, plants and a, bought. 
. For implements, tools, harness bought 

. For buildings, fences and repairs to same. 

12. For rent, interest, insurance and taxes. 

. Fora breeding record of farm animals. 


By the use of the “Common Sense Accou: 


1290 29gh orm go 


and what it was paid for; also the income and from what it was derived. 





nt Book” ono can tell at a capes exactly what was paid out during the y 


4. For feed bought. 
5. For car fare a charity. 





16. For farm help. 

17. For household help. 

18. For meats, groceries and provisions. 

19. For Looks, papers, schools and furniture. 

20. For wearing apparel. | 

21. For medicine and 1 attendanc 

22 For a summary nse of receipts and attendance, 


showing the amount lost or gained by the year's 
operations; besides many other things “ handy to 
know,” such as postage rules, directions for measur- 
ing land, number of plants and trees te the acre 
planted at given distances, etc. 


fed, 


He can tell what the profit was on the h 


what was realized from the crops sold, what was made from the dairy, what the gain or loss from the poultry ; in fact, it gives 


one a bird’s eye, as it were, of the whole year’s transactions. 
The ‘*Common se Account Book” can be opened 
open the book is now. Orders for the work should be k 


tion with the paper, except that it is published from ther 


N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


No. I 
No.1 





at any time—at the beginning of any month. The best time to 
ept entirely distinct from the FARM JOURNAL, as 
‘ARM JOURNAL office. 


it has no connec- 














FARM JOURNAL. i | 














